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STEPHAN SINDING, SCULPTOR 


Not since the days of the great Dane Bertel Thorwaldsen has any 
Northern sculptor acquired such fame beyond the limits of his native 
land as has Stephan Sinding. The development of Scandinavian 
plastic art which lies between 
these two names has gone on 
in secret. Only the two ex- 
tremities of this significant 
progress, which stretches over 
the nineteenth century, from 
beginning to end, have 
claimed the attention of the 
European art world. As 
Thorwaldsen reflected the 
spirit and the attitude of the 
year 1800, so does the spirit 
of the present seek expression 
in the creations of Sinding. 
Thus the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two epochs 
are strikingly revealed in these 
two. 

The age of all-embracing 
humanity found the model 
and the goal of the art of all 
peoples in the ideals of the = opppyan sInDING 
antique world, and Thorwald- From a Photograph 
sen’s work became the purest 
embodiment of this principle, while the period of individualism of the 
present day, despite the ever-broadening sense of international rela- 
tionship, has even in sculpture forced national peculiarities prominently 
into the foreground. At the side of Rodin, whose chisel is guided by 
the Gallic love of sensuous beauty; of the Belgian Meunier, in whose 
art, as in his nation, Germanic and Roman elements are merged; and 
of Adolf Hildebrand and Max Klinger, in whom the German passion 
for fixed form and the equally German yearning to pour out the deepest 
emotions of the heart strive for expression—at the side of these now 
stands Stephan Sinding as the interpreter of the true Northern spirit. 
To him, indeed, as to the other modern masters just mentioned, 
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antiquity was a teacher; 
but the teacher, not of 
a rigid classicism, seek- 
ing merely to reveal to 
its disciples the beaten 
path they have to travel, 
but of the spirit of the 
present, profiting by the 
wealth and dignity of 
antique forms, while at 
the same time inculcat- 
ing also that proud self- 
confidence with which 
the Greek knew so well 
how to inform the art of 
his own little world. 

Thus the impressions 
and inspiration which 
Sinding absorbed during 
ve ell es his long Roman sojourn 

were used to perfect and 
intensify his own artistic message. While still in Rome he finished the 
first of his masterpieces, ‘‘The Barbarian Mother’’ dragging the lifeless 
body of her son out of the turmoil of the fight, and at once revealed 
his artistic personality. Just because this group approaches so closely 
to various products of antiquity does Sinding’s totally different treat- 
ment become doubly clear. It is a Northern ballad style which is 
here in evidence—a style full of stern, elemental power. The bril- 
liant handling of the sculptural problems becomes wonderfully 
spiritualized, and an epic of heroic proportions lies in these beautiful 
figures. 

It is this that characterizes all of Sinding’s works since the first— 
the complete union of a ripe and finished execution with sensibilities 
which sound the deeps of the soul’s life. The sculptor’s art is still 
the vehicle, but it conveys a meaning intensified by that remarkable, 
almost indefinable, quality peculiar to Teutonic art, of subjugating 
the art to the idea. In the group of the ‘‘Barbarian Mother’’ we 
admire the treatment of the bodies, the close yet simple fidelity to 
nature, the harmony of lines, the striking contrast between the living 
body, its muscles tense with powerful effort, and the corpse, which, 
with its ‘“‘loosed sinews,’’ may now obey only the final law of gravi- 
tation; we note the attitudes of the two forms, accentuated and made 
more impressive by the carefully and cleverly executed contrasts—but 
more than all this, we feel the tragedy of motherhood which is here 
enacted; we see something of the Unknowable, the Inscrutable, and 
we realize that this is the ultimate goal of artistic expression. 
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It was probably to his advantage that Sinding began his artistic 
work comparatively late in life, entering upon his career in a riper 
mood and with a surer footing than most of his colleagues. Born 
August 4, 1846, the son of a high Norwegian official at Drontheim, 
he, too, was destined for the public service. He studied law at 
Christiania, and had already overcome the terrors of the faculty 
examinations when, in 1870, at the age of twenty-four, he found 
himself unable longer to resist the impulse toward artistic occupa- 
tion. In the summer of 1871 he went to Berlin, receiving his first 
systematic instruction in the studio of the Rauchian disciple, Albert 
Wolff. Here was laid the solid foundation of technical proficiency 
upon which his future productions were to rise. But artistically the 
Rauchian school seems to have made but little impression upon the 
young Norwegian. Stronger far was the influence exerted upon him 
by the vivacious and many-hued art-life of Paris, whither he went to 
continue his studies, an influence not beneficial, and still plainly 
noticeable even to-day. 

The years from 1877 to 1883 Sinding spent in Rome, where he 
concluded his apprenticeship, and the shrewd observation of Anselm 
Feuerbach, “‘Rome shows every one his place,’’ was proven also in 
his case. For when, twenty years ago, the artist turned his back 
upon the Eternal City and settled in Copenhagen, where Thorwaldsen 
liad lived and worked before him, and which has become his second 
home, he had, as we 
have seen, found his 
place and his style. 

With the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘Barba- 
rian Mother,’’ the 
entire series of Sind- 
ing’s works was pro- 
duced in Copen- 
hagen. They all bear 
the impress of the 
North, which _ be- 
comes ever clearer 
and more sharply 
defined. The key- 
note of them all lies 
in the deep sense of 
the sacredness of na- 
ture, and of the 
beauty of her noblest 
handiwork, the hu- 
man form. Sinding’s = aur stave 
creations gaze at uS By Stephan Sinding 
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with wide, earnest eyes. Here is no unseemly posturing, no frivolity 
or empty phrase. All appears as though born out of the very soul of 
one whose vision, turned away from the monotony and the littleness 
of the workaday world, is fixed upon the ultimate questions of the 
universe, and who is imbued with all the fervor of a zealous priest. 
These groups and figures call to mind the words of the hapless 
Stauffer, when he turned his restless talent to sculpture: ‘‘I verily 
believe that in practicing the plastic art one must be moved by the 
spirit of the Lord God upon the sixth day.’’ 

A monumental calm, a tremendous silence, enfolds the works of 
Sinding. The thought which gives them life is not trumpeted forth 
in the market-place; it is too pure and too deeply felt ever to work 
its own desecration by vulgar parading. These figures do not prattle 
of the message they bear, but softly and gently they suffer it to enter 
the soul of the beholder. For all of the spiritual in nature and man, 
all of yearning and sorrow that strives for utterance in these master- 
pieces, the artist seeks to reveal in the simple language of form and 
line, in the skillful manipulation of smooth surfaces of marble. 

And even in the presentation of the physical body his art never 
descends from its 
proud heights. 
Sinding’s nudes 
seem invested with 
a chasteness all 
theirown. They 
leave no thought or 
suggestion of the 
model which served 
to produce them; 
the sensual attrac- 
tions of mere na- 
kedness are strange- 
ly spiritualized and 
transformed almost 
to the point of actu- 
al repulsion. Even 
in his magnificent 
group ‘‘A Man and 
a Woman,’’ in 
which he deals with 
the theme of human 
love, this quality is 
evident. Involun- 
tarily one compares 
ie this work with 
DIE WALKURE Pe ign ar 
By Stephan Sinding Rodin’s Kiss, 
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treating the same subject in 
so radically different a man- 
ner, Rodin’s conception pic- 
turing, with consummate art, 
the uttermost of sensual 
abandon and erotic passion, 
Sinding’s presentation telling 
but of a pure, wholesome, 
and sane pleasure. The 
name ‘‘A Man and a Wo- 
man’’ (literally, ‘‘Two Hu- 
man Beings’’) would have 
been far better suited to 
Rodin’s group, for the Nor- 
wegian has raised his figures 
out of the world of chance 
and of human passions, and 
has given to them the sig- 
nificance of an_ elemental 
principle. This pair is no 
longer merely one of thou- 
sands, but the representative 
of all human nature, and its 
embrace becomes the symbol 
of that impulse which, throughout all time, has drawn the children 
of men together. Few have given it such expression as has Sinding. 

The same virginal purity characterizes the other group which 
Sinding has dedicated to the same theme. The man is pictured 
kneeling before the idol of his heart, whose tender knees he is rever- 
ently kissing. Wonderfully has the sculptor’s art wrought in this 
composition, replete with great technical difficulties in the treatment 
of line and form, in the contrasting of the two bodies, and in the 
structural harmony of the whole. 

The same subject returns once more in the large group, ‘* Mother 
Earth,’’ in whose lap a human pair is slumbering, still unconscious 
of its powers and its destinies. But here, as perhaps in no other of 
his works, the thought to be conveyed appears to have thrust itself 
between the master and his task. It seems as though Sinding had 
been moved rather by an idea than by an artistic conception, and so 
it happens that, despite many points of excellence, there remains 
much that is faulty, such, for instance, as the persistent repetition 
of horizontal lines in the gigantic limbs of the primal mother and in 
the smaller human bodies. To this must be laid the uncomfortable 
feeling that what of symbolism this group contains has been brought 
in from without rather than rising spontaneously as part of the 
organic whole. But the conception of maternal dignity, so splen- 


AN OLD WOMAN 
By Stephan Sinding 
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NIGHT 
By Stephan Sinding 





MOTHER IN BONDAGE 
By Stephan Sinding 
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didly presented in the ‘‘ Barbarian 


triumph in the ‘‘Captive Mother’’ 


passionate utterance of the soul 
has been given fullest value in the 
face of immense and vexing tech- 
nical problems of crowding and 
tangled horizontal lines. 

Beside these wonderful groups 
stand Sinding’s single pieces. The 
crouching figure of the shackled 
slave dates back to the artist's 
early days. In conception and 
execution it clearly suggests classic 
and late Renaissance influences, 
and is not entirely free from con- 
ventionalism. Yet this is unques- 
tionably a work of genius and of 
exceptional power, and is techni- 
cally interesting for its fine present- 
ment of the muscular play of an 
athletic body. 

More striking is the effect of 
the head of the ‘‘Old Woman,’’ 
the history of the production of 
which throws an interesting light 
on the artist’s methods. We are 
told that the suggestion was re- 
ceived from an aged inmate of the 
almshouse, whom the artist fre- 
quently encountered on the streets. 
But it is easy to see how under 
his hands the beggar woman was 
transformed into the personifica- 
tion of suffering womanhood, the 
old motif of the mother, portrayed 
from a new viewpoint. 

And once again the subject re- 
turns in ‘‘The Eldest of her 
Tribe,’’ a work of sublime gran- 
deur, in which the almost unsur- 
passable realism of the figure is 
blended with an idealization which 
raises it out of the sphere of the 


Mother,’’ led the artist again to 


suckling her child, in which the 





THE OLDEST OF HER TRIBE 
By Stephan Sinding 


commonplace to the ethereal heights of a mythological conception; 
in which the rigid sternness of the figure, the gaunt, bony 
hands, with their story of a lifetime of suffering, the mute 
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eloquence of the awe-inspiring face, all unite to produce an ineradi- 
cable effect. This is, perhaps, Sinding’s masterpiece hitherto, and 
it was scarcely an accident that he should have chosen for this, as for 
another work, the splendid and dashing figure of the Valkyr, the old 
traditional Norse art of the wood-carver, an art which he revives with 
masterly skill. The spirit of this ancient craft binds him still closer 
to his native soil, whence the inspiration of his life-work has so clearly 
sprung. The old ballads resound again; they have taken on visible 
form, and are wafting invisible chords across the ages to bind together 
the elemental passions of the primeval time and the yearnings and 
strivings of the present. MAX OSBORN. 





MOTHER EARTH 
By Stephan Sinding 








PRAYER 
By Stephan Sinding 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


Circulars setting forth rules and regulations with plans of buildings 
and application blanks, have been received from the promoters of a 
universal and international exhibition to be held at Liége, Belgium, 
under the patronage of King Leopold, honorary president, the Count 
of Flanders, and Prince Albert, from April to November, 1905. 
There is to be an international fine arts section, but diligent search 
of the documents at hand fails to reveal any provisions for exhibits of 
any kind, except those shown in space paid for. If the United 
States is to be officially represented at this exhibition, no doubt 
measures will be taken to provide for an adequate showing of Ameri- 
can art. 

# A number of prominent British sculptors last December appointed 
a committee with the view of forming a ‘‘Society of British Sculp- 
tors.”” A further meeting, held recently, under the presidency of 
Thomas Brock, R. A., expressed its confidence in the committee and 
the draft scheme put forward was discussed and approved. Sir 
Charles Lawes-Wittewronge was appointed treasurer, and F. L. 
Jenkins, secretary. 

# The painter Josef Hofmann, who died recently in Vienna, has 
bequeathed his property on the Vierwaldstatter Lake, in Switzer- 
land, to the German Art League. It is called Zwing-Uri, and isa 
villa of some note ona historic spot. The league is to keep it in 
repair, and may let it to German members or members of German 
descent. In case the league declines the gift the villa is to go to 
Emperor William, who is to dedicate it to the German nation. 
Hofmann was a cattle and landscape painter of some note. 

# Ata meeting of the Academie de Beaux Arts M. Carolus Duran 
was elected to fill the place left vacant by M. Géréme. The 
academie, in fact, would long ago have admitted him as one of its 
members if it had not been for M. Géréme, who was all-powerful at 
the institute, and who from an artistic standpoint was his irreconcil- 
able opponent. There were two other competitors, M. Gabriel 
Ferrier and M. Francois Flameng. 

# Uruguay, through its consul, General de Murguiondo, is offering 
prizes of $6,000, $3,000, and $1,500 for plans for a capitol which it 
proposes to build at Montevideo, on the Rio de la Plata, at a cost of 
$700,000. In general, it is said that the plans must follow those of 
the capitol in Washington, though it is understood that the senate 
chamber must be large enough to accommodate two hundred legis- 
lators. Plans must be handed to the consul in Baltimore before 
April 15th, and from him further and fuller particulars can be obtained. 
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& David Watson Stevenson, the sculptor, died at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, recently. He was born at Ratho, Midlothian, Scotland, March 
25, 1842, and began his art career in 1857 under William Brodie. 
Among his many productions are bronze groups representing ‘‘ Labor 
and Learning,’’ forming parts of the Scottish National Prince Consort 
Memorial; the Platt Memorial at Oldham, and public statues in 





TWO HUMAN BEINGS 
By Stephan Sinding 


several cities, including Baltimore. He also executed life-size statues 
of Robert Burns for Leith and of Robert Louis Stevenson. Steven- 
son was a member of the volunteers for twenty-five years, and retired 
with the rank of honorable major. 

* The Belgian government has voted funds to help the leading 
painters and sculptors of Belyium who wish to send over their work 
to the St. Louis Exposition. A selection has already been made 
among the masterpieces and pictures, and sculptures are ready to be 
shipped to the world’s fair, where several rooms have been granted 
to the Belgian section of fine arts. 

# Achille Sirouy, whose death was recently announced, was born at 
Beauvais in 1834, and was one of the most prolific lithographic artists 
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of his time. . He has interpreted Rousseau, Jalabert, Harmon, Tro- 
yon, Mulready, Géroéme, Isabey, Ed Frere, and many others among 
the modern artists, and 
Ribera, Murillo, and Cor- 
reggio, among the an- 
cients, as well as Des- 
camps, Dubufe,  Dela- 
croix, and Prud’hon. His 
honors as a lithographer 
date back to 1859, when 
he received a medal at the 
salon. At the salons of 
1900 and 1g02 he was 
strongly represented; at 
that of the later date his 
original lithograph of ‘‘La 
Fortune’? was purchased 
by the state. 

& The Beni Hasan exca- 
vations committee has 
offered to a number of 
museums a set of ancient 
Egyptian pottery, typical 
work of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, dating about 
2300 B.C. The gifts are 
allotted to public mu- 
seums, by which is under- 
stood museums of towns 
and institutions which are 
open free of charge to the 
public. 

&® A Ruskin exhibition 
was recently held at the 
Manchester, England, 
City Art Gallery. It in- 
cluded pictures and other 
works of art illustrating 
the life and work of Rus- 
kin, as well as letters and 
manuscripts. The exhibi- 





tion was being organized = rye BARBARIAM MOTHER 
by W. G. Collingwood. By Stephan Sindinz 


& Heinrich Vogel,a well- 
known German portrait-painter, has given his property, worth 
$250,000, for the establishment of a charitable institution for artists. 








APPRECIATION IN VALUE OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


The predominance of landscape canvases by American painters in 
the collection of pictures formed by the late Senator Frederick S. 
Gibbs, which was recently sold at auction in New York, led to a dis- 
cussion among those who follow the annual picture sales as to the 
relative prices brought by American pictures at public auctions in 
New York in recent years. Thomas E. Kirby of the American Art 
Association went to the trouble of looking up the records of the 
paintings by five of the most conspicuous American landscapists 
which had been sold ina score of years under his own eye. The 
results of his search were interesting, and are here quoted from an 
exchange. 

By Homer Martin, for instance, whose name has figured a good 
deal in the auctions of this off season, there have been twenty-two 
canvases in the public sales of twenty years under Mr. Kirby's direc- 
tion. Of course it is well known that Martin strove long without any 
public recognition worth speaking of until it was too late for him to 
enjoy it. But it is instructive to note some of the figures of these 
sales. In the Thomas B. Clarke sale of 1899, a Martin 20 by 32 
inches sold for $1,500, and one 29 by 40 for $5,500. In 1goo, at 
the Evans sale, a Martin 25 by 38 sold for $3,200, and one 36 by 
60, the famous ‘‘ Westchester Halls,’’ for $4,750. Two years later, 
at the F. F. Milliken sale, ‘‘ Westchester Hills’’ brought $5,300. In 
1899, at the Clarke sale a Martin 16 by 12 brought $350; in 1g00, 
at the Evans sale, one 16 by 20 brought $620; and in 1903, at the 
H. W. Sullivan (Brooklyn) sale, one 5% by 9g brought $225. 

Of J. Francis Murphy’s paintings twenty-nine have been sold in 
the same period under the same management. In 1899 an 8 by 10 
canvas from the D. W. Powers (Rochester) collection sold for $255; 
in 1900 acanvas 9 by 12% from the Evans collection for $255; in 
1899 one from the Clarke sale, 32 by 50, for $2,100; in 1900 one 
from the Evans sale, 24 by 33, for $1,075; and in 1903 one 24 by 33 
from the Sullivan sale for $1,550. 

Few of the leading names among living American landscape painters 
appears more often than that of Robert C. Minor, yet only fifteen 
examples of the artist's work are enumerated in the sales in this last 
score of years. To cull a few illustrations from among the fifteen, 
a canvas 12 by 16, by Minor, sold in 1892 for $180; a canvas 30 by 
22, at the third George I. Seney sale in 1894, sold for $210; a can- 
vas 9 by 12, at the T. B. Clarke of 1899, sold for $210; and in the 
following year, 1900, these three Minors were sold from the William 
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T. Evans collection: A canvas 18 by 20 for $675; a canvas 22 by 32 
for $1,700; and one 30 by 50 for $3,050. 

By A. H. Wyant there were forty-five canvases in these auctions. 
A Wyant 15 by 13 was sold in 1887 for $75; at the second Seney 
sale, in 1891, three were sold, as follows: 15 by 12 at $450, 18 by 
30 at $650, and 16 by 20 at $775; at the Clarke sale of 1899 a Wyant 
20 by 30 sold at $1,200, one 18 by 30 at $2,500, and at the Evans 
sale of 1900 a canvas 26 by 40 sold for $2,550, and one 37 by 50 for 
$6, 300. 

The score of years from 1883 to 1903 saw 148 examples of the 
work of the late George Inness brought under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. To be sure, many more pictures with Inness’s name were sold 
during this time, some of them bearing the name of Inness justly, 
in various galleries, and some of them by no means entitled to it. 
A few of the 148 will afford an indication of the drift of popular 
appreciation and also of the current of amateur and expert valuation. 
At the first Seney sale of 1885, an Inness 30 by 46 inches sold at 
$800; at the Seney sale of 1901 an Inness 30 by 45 sold at $3,125. 
Another of the same dimensions at the same sale sold at $1,800. In 
the following year, at the American Art Association sale of 1892, an 
Inness, 30 by 46, brought $2,200, and two years later at the sale of 
the George I. Seney estate, a canvas by Inness, 30 by 45, went for 
$3,050. In the following year an Inness of Richard H. Halsted’s of 
the same dimensions sold at $3,550. The year 1899 was marked by 
the appearance in the public market of the greatest of the Innesses, 
those in the collection of Thomas B. Clarke, whose possession of 
them had evoked mingled feelings in the breasts of the art-lovers 
who had, from choice or necessity or timidity, stood by and watched 
Mr. Clarke through the previous years accumulate those treasures. 
An Inness, 32 by 42, of Mr. Clarke’s sold at $4,100; one 16 by 42, 
the ‘‘Delaware Valley,’’ an early work of the artist’s, which was 
bought by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at $8,100, and the 
imposing and convincing ‘‘Grey Lowery Day,”’ 16 by 24, at $10,:50. 

The Gibbs collection did not contain canvases comparable with 
the finest things of Mr. Clarke’s choice, by any means; but the rela- 
tive prices paid at the Gibbs sale for works by these five American 
painters showed that the general trend of prices for American paint- 
ings is still upward. J. 











CARL AHRENS AND HIS WORK 


Satisfactory landscape-painting, like all vital art, is really ‘‘man 
added to nature’’; and each of its great exponents has emphasized 
the fact by supplementing nature with his own artistic personality. 
Of what moment is it that Corot worked in France instead of Eng- 


? 


land? that Rousseau painted Fontainebleau and not the Catskills: 
Their gift of vision is what concerns us. Their value lies in having 
written large on the face of the outdoor world their individual con- 
ceptions of its poetry and mystery and power. This dower of crea- 
tive thought is the distinguishing quality of the true artist, and such 
an artist is Carl Ahrens, a man who possesses ‘‘the hearing ear and 
the seeing eye.’” He looks at nature through the prism of his own 
individuality, and places her beauties before us with the touch of 
original power that sets his work apart. Though his simple and 
secluded life does not tend to notoriety—he is better known to the 
smaller public of art-lovers than to the world at large—yet within 





HOUSE IN THE CLEARING 
By Carl Ahrens 
Courtesy of William Macbeth 
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THE COMING STORM 
By Carl Ahrens 
Courtesy of F. D. Healy 


the past half-dozen years he has won a definite place among Ameri- 
can landscapists, one that might be envied by better known artists. 

Mr. Ahrens was born in Canada, and his early efforts there soon 
brought him into notice as a painter of unusual promise. He gained 
a mastery of the figure, and becoming a member of the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy and the Toronto Society of Artists, exhibited several 
genre pictures which showed a keen appreciation of light and atmos- 
phere—notably one of a fisherman's child cradled in a great net that 
hung close to a sun-flooded window giving on the sea. This and 
other canvases along the same lines brought the young artist special 
honors, but his paramount delight was the poetic rendering of land- 
scape, and his achievements were such as to interest some discerning 
people in sending him to New York for further study. The busy 
days that followed were divided between painting under William M. 
Chase and modeling with F. Edwin Elwell. 

There could scarcely be a more helpful combination of opposites 
than these two masters in conjunction; for Mr. Chase’s remarkable 
technique and Mr. Elwell’s stimulating insistence upon ‘‘tempera- 
ment”’ fostered both the body and spirit of art. The most impor- 
tant influence, however, of Mr. Ahrens’s stay in New York was his 
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intercourse with George Inness, who was then living at Montclair, 
New Jersey. Upon his being brought to the notice of that ‘‘mighty 
little giant’’ by a common friend, there began a cordial acquaintance, 
which was of untold value to the younger man. Mr. Inness’s work 
embodied the very aims and principles for which he had been striv- 
ing, and the sympathetic encouragement of such a genius was both 
tonic and delight. 

At the close of his stay in Manhattan Mr. Ahrens returned to 
Canada; and only a few years ago established himself permanently 
on this side the border, a little way out of Buffalo. WhenC. Y. 
Turner took charge of the color scheme for the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in that city, he was desirous of having Mr. Ahrens’s assistance 
in his decorative labors, but a protracted siege of ill health prevented 
the latter from accepting. He is settled at East Aurora, New York, 
a town so cleverly exploited as ‘‘Roycroftie,’’ that there, of all 
places, one is surprised to find this earnest, unassuming artist, whose 
credo does not include self-advertisement, and who (marvel of mar- 
vels!) likes to have it known that he has no connection whatever with 
‘‘the shop.’’ In fact, he abides as far from it as may be, his home 
and studio being at the other end of the town, which is a separate 
postal station called Willink. Here his devoted wife, three bright 
youngsters, all gifted musically, as well as artistically, and a cousin 
who is herself a painter, form a congenial home circle, where the 
many strangers who have met Mr. Ahrens’s work, and are desirous 
of meeting its author, never fail of an unaffected welcome. 

Though broken by long sketching trips and an occasional flight 
to one of the art centers, his life is the quiet and secluded one that 
Mr. Ahrens believes necessary to the fullest self-expression. His 
virile nature demands such simplicity and independence, rather than 
the constant wear of humankind. ‘‘I don’t belong to any mutual 
admiration societies,’’ he announces, vigorously. ‘‘It is well to keep 
in touch with what others are doing, but to give play to the best that 
is in him, a man must get off by himself and work out his own 
artistic salvation. That is what Millet did, and the rest—none of 
them sought the domain of that modern malady which some one has 
called ‘nervous prosperity.’ ’’ 

The words have a stalwart ring in these days of much superficial 
achievement. The wave of art interest sweeping over our country, 
which has brought us ‘‘art soaps,’’ ‘‘art tailors,’’ and even ‘‘art 
plumbers,’’ has not failed to bring also the picture manufacturers— 
those painters whose aim is to get the largest money return for the 
smallest outlay of mental or physical endeavor. That sort of surface 
facility was left out of this man’s make-up; he knows how to “‘ Hold, 
with keen, yet loving eyes, art’s realm from cleverness apart,’’ and 
his interpretations of nature are the result of deep knowledge. He 
has wooed her as a lover his mistress; he has shared her rarest 
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moods, her whimsies, her tendernesses, her solemnities. Since his 
boyhood days in the wilds of the Canadian northwest, he has often 
lived for days in the forest, subsisting, as an Indian might, on what 
the woods could offer, and devoting himself assiduously to his art. 





PASSING SHOWERS 
By Carl Ahrens 
Courtesy of William Macbeth 


The results of a day or a week out of doors return with him as 
sketches; but these are chiefly to sustain his mental pictures until 
they materialize on canvas. Though as far as possible from the old 
‘studio landscapes,’’ which were redolent of the lamp rather than 
the sun, Mr. Ahrens’s paintings are not direct reproductions of 
nature. He does not attempt to rival photography, with its many 
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unnecessary details, but to give the essence of the scene, to reveal 
certain beauties of color or light, to make you see with his privileged 
eyes from the loveliest point of view. That his work is not only 
beautiful, but convincing, is shown by the involuntary tribute of a 





THE WOOD-CUTTERS 
By Carl Ahrens 
Courtesy of William Macbeth 


‘ 


man who did not pretend to ‘‘understand paintings,’’ but was an 
ardent nature-worshiper. ‘‘Were I able to pass a little time occa- 
sionally among such pictures as these,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I should, I know, 
find in ‘art’ some of the agreeable companionship that I find every- 
where in nature.’’ This suggests an important characteristic of these 
landscapes—they are companionable; they grow upon you; they are 
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good to live with; they combine the charm of familiar scenes with a 
new poetry and beauty that lifts them out of the commonplace. 

Mr. Ahrens’s distinguishing traits are his feeling for color and his 
handling of the problems of light and air. His composition is always 
simple and effective; his sense of unity and harmony is never-failing; 
and his values are well understood. Many of his paintings, like 
Whistler’s, are experiments in elusive lights and forms and colors, 
for he is akin in spirit to that wizard, who studied the outdoor world 
with unflagging love, and yet felt that ‘‘to take nature as she is, is 
like telling the player to sit on the piano.’’ There are suggestions 
in his earlier work of Millet; often he recalls to you the solidity of 
Rousseau, the air-filled skies of Constable, the mystery of Corot. 
There is, however, no real resemblance to any other than himself; 
his style is an amalgam absolutely his own. It is seen at its best in 
such works as ‘‘The Glow in the Woodland,’’ and ‘‘The Gleam in 
the Woodland,’* while the same poetic vein appears in a recent 
‘‘Evening After Rain,’’ now owned in Chicago. The wonderful 
harmony of color in this picture is amazing in its richness and per- 
fection. The simple country road is really wet, the trees are washed, 
the whole is lit by the last of the after-glow and swept by damp, cool 
winds; yet above and beyond all that there is a quality of tenderness 
and mystery in it that makes one catch his breath. 

‘‘The Coming Storm’’ shows Mr. Ahrens’s remarkable effects of 
atmosphere under a different guise; and another treatment of this 
phase of nature is given in a small painting owned by the writer, 
which is especially interesting for its color. The foreground holds a 
long, broken mass of autumnal yellow, one or two slender trees are 
tossing at the side, and down upon a low horizon closes the blue- 
black, threatening sky. The balance and sustainment of the color 
scheme is very beautiful, while the strong and vivid key of the whole 
is original in the extreme. A companion picture shows the painter’s 
power under the sway of a totally opposite mood. It is called 
‘*Moonlight,’’ and is as unlike the usual moonlight scene as it is 
possible to imagine, being a study in that soft, dusky light from a 
high-sailing moon which casts no direct rays, yet pervades the whole 
landscape, and saps the daytime color from all things. It is in tones 
of dull blue and neutral brown, the evening sky overarching an 
orchard and some stacks of hay; but the delicate gradations of color, 
the subtlety of the values, the exquisite simplicity of effect, render 
it a thing to cherish. Too few landscape-painters possess this gift of 
glorifying the simple and the homely; of fidelity to the physical aspect 
of things, supplemented by the penetrating imagination of the poet. 
We need more men who can see with their souls as well as with their 
bodily vision; who can set down the hidden loveliness of prosaic day 
and night, and point out the unnoticed miracles “‘in the way with us.’’ 

EDWINA SPENCER. 
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The scope of the camera as an aid to pictorial expression has 
often been demonstrated. It is only within recent years, however, 
that photography claims a place among the arts, as a medium of 

individual expression. 
This has given rise to 
some differences of opin- 
) ion. The amateur is wont 
to look at photography as 
a pastime, and the profes- 
sional photographer is 
prone to cling to the pre- 
scribed methods and aca- 
demic standards, by which 
he himself has learned to 
use the process success- 
fully, and is therefore as- 
tonished and even resent- 
ful when he finds the 
traditions which he _ re- 
spects departed from by 
others. The artist, who 
is in a position to be the 
best judge, is often too 
ignorant of photography 
and its possibilities. 
Although he regards pho- 
tography as a_ valuable 
handmaid as long as it 
facilitates his work, he 
considers it too mechan- 
ical a medium, and as- 
cribes to accident any- 
thing artistic that the 
camera might produce. 

I have heard it said over 
and over again by artists, while looking over some photographic 
journal, “‘If I took up photography I would do just as good work!’’ 
How futile it is to talk thus! The artists might rest assured that, 
unless a man really likes the process and heartily enjoys the work 
he is doing, there is not the ghost of a chance, whatever his knowl- 
edge and ability as an artist may be, that he will produce a good 
print or anything resembling a good print. The public, although it 
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By Frank Eugene 
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is not particularly bent on intellectual treats in art, but is desirous 
rather of being amused by it, is far more just in its estimate. It 
has been patronizing artistic workers like C. H. White, Gertrude 
Kasebier, F. H. Day, and Rudolf Eikemeyer, Jr., for years; and 
although it was not prepared to rank these camera workers among 
artists, it was pleased with the new treatment, so refreshing and 








AN ARRANGEMENT 
By Clarence H. White 


unconventional when likened to the stereotype, smooth work of the 
ordinary professional photographer with which it has been familiar. 

In discussing photography, one involuntarily stumbles on the ques- 
tion, Can a photographer be as much of a technician, poet, and indi- 
viduality as an artist? What differentiates the genius from the ordi- 
nary mortal, and lifts him above the multitude? In my opinion, it is 
effected by the possession of these gifts—which others may possess, 
but not in the same degree, and never in conjunction—namely, first, 
the power of selection, in which technical accomplishments find their 
expression; second, the depth of emotion which formulates the 
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conception of the idea to be conveyed; and third, perseverance, de- 
pendent largely on the photographer’s temperament and constitution. 

In the selection of his subject, the photographer is as much an 
artist as the painter, except that he is forced, unlike the painter, to 
limit himself to the reproduction of realities. He must have 





MENELEK 
By F. Holland Day 


mastered the science of composition, the laws of perspective, the 
effects of empty space and linear beauty, the massing of light and 
shade, and the art of values, the latter particularly complicated 
because of the unreliability of photographing color values. In short, 
he must be a connoisseur to such a point that he is aware at what 
moment he can realize a certain effect and express it in the negative. 
The ability to select, after the setting of the picture has been suc- 
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cessfully chosen and composed, and atmosphere and passing figures 
form a perfect harmony with the premeditated conception, surpasses 
in spontaneity all other modes of expressing an artistic idea. It is 
the moment in which the photographer can show genius. To wait 
for days at the same hour for a certain effect, to wait for years fora 
certain atmospheric condition, to patiently develop the plate and go 
through the process of printing, and that not quite legitimate pro- 
cedure of retouching, demands the practice of a rare perseverance, 
with knowledge, chance, and judgment as allies. This is merely to 
prove that genius is possible in photography. 

The recent exhibitions of the New York Photo-Secession at 
Toronto, Canada, San Francisco, and the National Art Club, New 
York, the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, the latter the most representative exhibition ever held 
in the country, showing three hundred pictures by fifty-four indi- 
vidual workers, afforded a unique opportunity of comparing the 
prevailing styles and methods of applying photography to artistic 
ends. The qualification of a picture in order to find admission 
into a photo-secession exhibition must be that it give evidence of 
personal artistic intention, irrespective of the methods employed, 
provided only that they belong to photography. And it may be 
said that throughout the exhibits there was no difficulty in iden- 
tifying the various productions of the stronger and more individual 
workers. For they clearly and unmistakably reflected the task, the 
preferences, even the imagination, of the individual, and bore the 
impress of local influence, not only by the nature of the subjects 
selected and portrayed, or by the method or process employed, but 
by those subtler qualities which only become palpable to the connois- 
seur by the difference of effects produced upon feeling and imagination. 

In the present article it is not our intention to criticise the pictures 
in detail. There is a certain character which pervades most of them, 
a tendency towards the mysterious and bizarre; in many cases all 
outline and detail are so suppressed and lost in delicate shadow that 
their meaning and intention are hard to discover, and their esthetic 
value is rather that they are devoid of offense than that they possess 
positive charm. This is quite natural, as the movement is meant as 
a revolt from the conventional photographic rendering of sharp details 
and contrasts. Most of them are rather elusive and indefinite in 
character; the mere suggestion of form and features leave a good deal 
for imagination, yet the delicacy of treatment and selection, the 
composition, denote in most cases keen pictorial perception. And 
although we may deplore that, with a few exceptions like White in 
his illustrations for ‘‘Eben Holden,’’ and Stieglitz in his various 
works, they do not devote their talent to a saner and more normal 
art, their work is, nevertheless, refreshing, and is the outcome 
of intelligent and consistent effort. But it is hard to understand why 
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they do not find more inspiration in the depiction of life and atmos- 
pheric effects, and the realistic tendencies of modern life with its variety 
of incidents and phases, which would be self-explanatory and con- 
vincing. Grace and subtlety their work undoubtedly possesses, and 
if originality, as in the case of Eugene and Steichen, has overreached 
legitimate bounds, it must be remembered that the evidence of a 
revolution is generally in proportion to the degree of the evil which it 
seeks to reform; and even the layman is aware that there is a very 





FRAGMENT OF ARMAGEDDON 
By F. Holland Day 


large amount of photography in America and elsewhere, of the com- 
mercial and every-day order, of such a*vulgar character that an 
antidote of the most searching kind is necessary. It is exceedingly 
interesting, even as the pre-Raphaelites and many offsprings of reac- 
tion were interesting and powerful for good. 

The movement, although it scarcely covers ten years, has quite a 
history of its own. In the early nineties photography was exploited 
merely for moneyed ends, and its artistic possibilities obscured by 
commercialism. The photographers aimed to please the public, and 
the latter accepted their work as representative of the art at its best. 
In looking over the contents of old-fashioned albums, we will see that 
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mediocrity prevailed. 
Here and there a print 
recorded a good likeness, 
but for the most part we 
find the persons posed 
in awkward attitudes, 
amid surroundings la- 
mentable in their ugli- 
ness, and with their 
faces retouched down to 
smooth and lifeless mo- 
notonies of surface. 
There were only a few 
workers at that time 
who realized that pho- 
tography also was a me- 
dium of individual ex- 
pression. They were 
notably Cox, R. Eike- 
meyer, Jr., J. E. Du- 
mont, and Alfred Stieg- 
litz, who has long held 
the premier position 
among American pic- 
torial workers. 

Cox made excellent 
portraits, in which he 
ignored the conventional 
lighting and posing of 
the sitter; Dumont com- 
posed geure pictures, like 
the ‘‘Clarinet Player,”’ 
with scrupulous care; 
but it was really Eike- 
meyer and Stieglitz who 
set out to invade new 
fields of activity. They 
found themselves con- 
fronted by many prob- 
lems to be solved. Each 
new picture by Stieglitz 
was an experiment. In 
his ‘‘Old Mill’’ he 
tackled the problem of 
light and shadow, which 
he has again taken up 
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SNOW SHADOWS 
* Eva Watson Schiitze 





lately in his beach 
scenes. In his 
‘*Venice’’ he _ be- 
came absorbed in 
the beauty, of reflec- 
tions, and in his 
New York park 
scenes he studies 
the effect of snow 
and_ hoar-frost in 
sunlight. Torealize 
sunlight was always 
one of his great 
ambitions. He in- 
troduced moving 
figures for the first 
time in his ‘‘Scur- 
rying Home’’ and 
lay in the Kabwyk 
Dunes on the same 
spot every day for 
almost a week to 
accomplish his task. 
Then he took up 
photographing 
night scenes, and 
produced those 
beautiful prints 
‘*La Plaza Hotel 
Square’ and ‘‘An 
Icy Night.’’ 

In the mean 
while Eikemeyer 
had_ produced his 
‘Vesper Bells,”’ 
and written a treat- 
ise, ‘‘How to Make 
a Picture’’; heelab- 
orated on Dumont’s 
‘*Clarinet Player,’’ 
and set himself the 
difficult task of 
placing five figures, 
four children at 
that, in one compo- 
sition. The result 
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was ‘‘The Dance Lesson.’’ The picture lacks in spontaneity, the 
poses look a little bit forced, but a great step in advance was 
made. Pictorial figure composition had become possible, and it was 
he who opened the road for the work of C. H. White and Edmund 
Stirling. They were true searchefs in quest of beauty. They 
wended along the untrodden path courageously, and were not intimi- 
dated by obstacles. Each successive experience but added to their 





REFLECTIONS —NIGHT 
By Alfred Stieglitz 


science of interpretation until their efforts were crowned with that 
success which, instead of satisfying the artist, but spurs him on to 
loftier purposes. 

Their work was conducted in comparative obscurity; but this did 
not betoken stagnation on their part, but rather the knowledge that 
the general public was not interested in the details of their achieve- 
ments and successes. Things always run in grooves until some one 
has the wit to resist the prevailing trend and starts a new path. 
The contented ones deep down in the rut laugh at the mere eccen- 
tricity of the departure until we all get used to it and find that the 
new way answers so much better our requirements. Then we catch 
the contagion, adapt ourselves conscientiously, and are surprised to 
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find we had tastes we 
knew not of. Once get 
liking Wagner, and it be- 
comes a passion. 

The idea of applying 
photography to artistic 
ends quickly took root. 
Stieglitz exhibited his 
work in photographic cir- 
cles all over the world, 
and won medals every- 
where. He had made con- 
verts and he realized that 
the time had come for 
those few workers to band 
together and combine 
their efforts. With inde- 
pendent means, and a 
born organizer, he as- 
sumed the leadership. 
The result was the New 
York Camera Club, which 
became the center of a 
new movement. 

The first newcomer 
was F. H. Day, who cre- 
ated a sensation in the 
photographic world with 
his Christ pictures, taken 
in the open air with 
paraphernalia specially prepared for the purpose. It was the 
boldest and most ambitious venture ever undertaken by a photog- 
rapher, and although the pictures were not as successful as his studio 
effects—he excels in draped figures—they proved that the highest 
pictorial elements are possible in photography. The next step was 
taken by Gertrude Kasebier, whose portraits have a delightful, old- 
masterish quality. She was an amateur painter, had studied art, and 
knew how to lend her pictures the character of a Holbein, Rembrandt, 
or a Mary Cassatt, or in other words, the true painter-like qualities, 
as far as conception and composition go. She was one of the first 
to open a studio and take pictures on strictly artistic lines. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts opened its galleries in 
1898 to an annual exhibition of pictorial photography. It brought 
out Kasebier and Day, who were very little known to the photo- 
graphic world at that time, and Clarence H. White, who saw in 
photography a mediui for serious, high-class book and magazine 
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illustration. He knows how to adapt himself to an author's idea, is 
a master of composition and characterization, and has the techni- 
calities of photography at his fingers’ ends. His ‘‘Eben Holden’’ 
has opened up a new field to photography, which promises endless 
possibilities. 

To this point the new school of photographers had worked faith- 
fully within the limitations of the photographic art; that is, the 
members had not endeavored to borrow technical means from the 
other arts. But with the’ second or third Salon, which brought 
Edward J. Steichen and Frank Eugene to light, the situation 
changed. Both were painters by profession, and in order to secure 
higher pictorial qualities—a certain texture which the ordinary photo- 
graphs lack—they began to manipulate their prints and introduce 
foreign elements, like lineworks and brushmarks, which are not 
natural to the technical means of photography. Frank Eugene 
introduced the 
process of photo- 
etching, in which 
the negative is 
manipulated with 
engraving tools. 
And both did not 
hesitate to paint 
in entire back- 
grounds on the 
negative, putting 
in light effects and 
treating the neg- 
ative very much 
as if it were an 
etching or mono- 
type. Further- 
more, the gum 
process and the 
glycerine process, 
which made elim- 
ination possible, 
were introduced, 
the first by Robert 
Demachy in Paris, 
and the other by 
J. T. Keiley in 
New York. Blurred 
or washed-out 
effects, or imita- pup MANGER 
tions of other _ ByGertrude Kisebier 
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technical mediums, became the fashion. And in the recent exhibi- 
tion, a total suppression of almost every quality which we customarily 
associate with photography is to be observed in very much of the work. 

The pictorial quality of the photographic print has reached a very 
high standard. 
The monoto- 
nous platitude 
of the average 
photographic 
print has been 
broken. And 
whoever sees < 
Steichen print 
must confess 
that it possess- 
es high artistic 
qualities. And 
now as the pic- 
torial photog- 
rapher has ac- 
complished 
his task, a re- 
action in favor 
of work pro- 
duced by less 
artificialmeans 
will probably 
setin. But for 
the present 
one can only 
congratulate 
the camera 
workers upon 
the success 
they have 
achieved. 
They have 
raised the stan- 
dard of pho- 
tographic 
work to a high 
degree and 
brought so 
much enthusi- 
asm to it, that 
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nestness compels respect, if not admiration. I have not aimed in 
this article to be exhaustive—I have omitted many names of 
artistic photographers who have been doing most excellent work. 
Some of these are represented pictorially who are not mentioned in 
the text. This is due to the exigency of space, and is not to be 
construed as a slight to or reflection on the talented men and women 
who by their achievements naturally find a place in photography’s 
roll of honor. The list of contributors to the exhibitions referred to 
speaks volumes, not merely for the ability, but for the number of 
the devoted and well-guided enthusiasts of the camera. 
SADAKICHI HARTMANN. 
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By Rudolf Eikemeyer, Jr. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The Society of American Artists, New York, according to a local 
critic, is hardly to be congratulated on its twenty-sixth annual exhi- 
bition, which opened recently at the Fine Arts Building. This is, 
the writer thinks, one of the least satisfactory displays made by the 
organization in a number of years. Time was when the society 
brought forward almost as a matter of course, the exhibition of the 
year. Latterly, its displays have been in no way remarkable they 
have been no better than those of the Academy, and not so good as 
those made every winter in Philadelphia. How is this declension to 
be accounted for? Ina measure, it may be explained by the defec- 
tion of those members who have for several years held exhibitions of 
their own under the style of the Ten American Painters. Death 
also deprived the society last year of two of its strongest members, 
in Alfred Q. Collins and Robert Blum. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of all the causes contributing to the present state of affairs is 
that which is discovered by the very simple process of glancing down 
the list of members and noting the names which are not, on this 
occasion, represented. The absentees include J. W. Alexander, Otto 
H. Bacher, George R. Barse, Cecilia Beaux, E. H. Blashfield, G. H. 
Bogert, Charles H. Davis, Kenneth Frazier, D. C. French, Alex- 
ander Harrison, J. H. Johnston, F. W. Kost, John La Farge, Wilton 
Lockwood, Will H. Low, G. W. Maynard, F. D. Millet, H. S. 
Mowbray, J. F. Murphy, Abbott Thayer, D. W. Tryon, and H. O. 
Walker. One may admit that these names do not all stand for 
inspired work, and at the same time see that their absence from the 
catalogue means a good deal. And even where some of the stronger 
men who do exhibit are concerned, it is to be noted that they do less 
than might fairly be expected of them to lend interest to the show. 
The jury awarded the Carnegie prize of $500, for the most meritori- 
ous oil-painting in the exhibition by an American artist, to Charles 
C. Curran for his picture entitled ‘‘At the Piano.’’ The annual 
Webb prize of $300 for the best marine or landscape picture painted 
by an American artist went to Leonard Ochtman for his landscape 
‘*Autumn Sunrise.’’ The Julia A. Shaw memorial prize of $300, for 
the most meritorious work of art produced by a woman, was won by 
Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, for her small bronze group of mother 
with three children, entitled ‘‘ Enthroned.”’ 

# One of the best exhibitions of water-colors—if not the best—ever 
held in Philadelphia, according to Francis J. Ziegler, opened with 
the usual private view, at the Academy of the Fine Arts recently. 
The excellence of this display, which is under the joint management 
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of the academy and of the Philadelphia Water-Color Club, shows how 
wise it was of the academy’s management to omit water-colors from 
their regular annual exhibition, and to arrange for this subsequent 
display. Under the old order of things the water-colors in the acad- 





LENBACH 

By E. J. Steichen 
emy's yearly shows were overshadowed completely by the larger 
works in oil. Crowded by necessity into the smaller galleries they 
were overlooked by many and rarely received the attention they 
really merited. In this instance the water-colorists and the users of 
pastel, having things all to themselves, take possession of the main 
galleries, and very handsomely they fill them. 
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# The Press Artists’ League, New York, will maintain, after April 
I, a permanent exhibition of drawings by illustrators of books and 
the daily and periodial press, in the new gallery at No 138 West 
Forty-second Street, known as The Hogarth Head. It is the desire 





RODIN 
By E. J. Steichen 


of the league to give semi-monthly exhibitions of the original draw- 
ings of illustrators and the work of the younger American artists, 
from simple comics and cartoons in black-and-white to the more 
ambitious products in water-colors anid oils. 

# The offer of the New England Society to give a bronze statue— 
**The Puritan’’—to Fairmount Park was accepted on behalf of the 
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park commission by its committee on plans and improvements. The 
statue is by St. Gaudens, and will cost $10,000. It isa replica of 
the statue at Springfield, Massachusetts, and will probably be placed 
in the park on the triangle of the intersecting roadways at the foot of 
Lemon Hill, back of the Lincoln monument. 

& A number of young New York artists recently organized a society 
which will be known as The Society of Young Painters. This society 
will exhibit the works of its members for a period of two weeks, com- 
mencing Monday, April 11th, at the Noe Galleries, No. 368 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The society was organized last February by 
twenty young men. The object of the members is to further artistic 
training and develop the various phases of art specially followed by 
them. A jury of selections was appointed who will determine upon 
the pictures to be hung. The exhibition will not exceed thirty can- 
vases owing to the limited space. The works will be classified into 
three heads, namely, pictorial, decorative portraits, and landscapes. 
& The Cleveland School of Art, realizing that to keep alive an inter- 
est in art exhibitions are necessary, has fitted up a suitable room for 
exhibition purposes, and has inaugurated a series of free exhibitions 
of the work of noted American artists. The first given embraced 
paintings by Frank W. Duveneck, L. H. Meakin, and J. H. Sharp, 
of Cincinnati. The second of the series opened to the public Febru- 
ary 10th, and was by Frank W. Benson, of Boston, comprising 
twenty of his best efforts. Between these, two by local artists were 
given, the first by Frederick Carl Gottwald and the second by Henry 
George Keller. 

& At the annual meeting of the American Water-Color Society, held 
in New York, the following officers were elected: President, J. C. 
Nicoll; treasurer, James Symington; and secretary, Carlton T. 
Chapman. New members elected were Colin Campbell Cooper, E. 
N. Scott, W. G. Snyder, and F. Luis Mora. 

& There are in this country several notable collections of interesting 
objects, large and small, from the classic lands, such as the Cesnola 
collection of antiquities from Cyprus now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, the recently acquired and immensely valuable 
Bartlett collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, ane the figur- 
ines from Greek islands in the Chicago Art Institute. The number 
of large-sized authentic statues is, nevertheless, small, and most of 
these would not be accorded high rank in any great European gallery. 
Undoubtedly the most notable single Greek original in the United 
States is the statue of Meleager, of rather more than life-size, 
deposited not long ago in the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is by far and away the most famous among perhaps half 
a dozen pieces of Greek statuary in American museums which would 
be entitled to special mention in any handbook of ancient art. 

# The trustees of the Toledo Museum of Art for some time have 
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been considering the advisability of establishing an art school in con- 
nection with the museum, and it now seems altogether probable that 
the proposition will take tangible form in the very near future. In 
connection with the museum property there is a large barn, a sub- 
stantial brick structure, that could be remodeled at comparatively 
small expense into just such a building as the proposed school would 
require, and if the project is carried out this building will be utilized. 
It has ample room within its walls for an office and three or four 
large studio rooms. 

# At the annual meeting of the American Water-Color Society, held 
at the Sherwood, in New York, J. G. Brown, the veteran painter of 
children, our ‘‘American Wilkie,’’ one of the very few American 
painters whose familiar and appealing pictures have’made his a house- 
hold name throughout this entire country, resigned the presidency 
of the society. Mr. Brown held this honorable position for twenty 
years or more, and much of the popularity of the society is due to 
his personality and good management. Mr. Brown is succeeded by 
J. C. Nichol, the well-known marine-painter and eminent etcher. 

* The Argentine Republic will have one of the largest and most 
representative art exhibits of any country represented at the World’s 
Fair. Over two hundred paintings, portraying the life and natural 
characteristics of the country, all executed by Argentine artists, will 
be shown. The artists whose work is represented in this collection 
are graduates of the French and Italian schools of art. The paint- 
ings represent every phase of life south of the equator, including 
scenes from the broad pampas and rugged Andean heights, the 
animal and vegetable life of the great tropical jungles, the architec- 
tural novelties and antiquities of the ancient Spanish pueblos and 
studies of the beautiful women for which the southern countries are 
so famed. Edward Schiaffino, director of the National Fine Arts 
Museum of the Argentine Republic, will have charge of this special 
exhibit. 

& The establishment of a new traveling scholarship has been estab- 
lished in New York by Lloyd Warren, chairman of the committee on 
education of the Society of Beaux Arts. <A fund of two thousand 
dollars has been provided to defray the expense of this prize, which 
will be awarded next July, and the recipient will spend two years in 
travel and study abroad. The award will be based on the result of 
three competitive trials, to which all American draftsmen under 
twenty-eight years of age are eligible. The first two competitions 
will be held on April 16 and April 23 in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, St. Louis, Providence, Chicago, Syracuse, and Ithaca, 
New York, but the third, to which only the winners of the previous 
competitions will be eligible, will be held in New York. 

# The financial condition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as 
shown by the report of the trustees, is in striking contrast with the 
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old situation, when the museum was so crippled for funds that addi- 
tions of value to its collection were fewer and far between. The 
present happy condition of the affairs is due to the added income of 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum, in round figures, from the 
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WINTER IN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

By Alfred Stieglitz 
Jacob S. Rogers bequest, to be wholly devoted to the purchase of 
art objects, including antiques and books. The old conditions were 
“‘hand to mouth,’’ with an income of about ten thousand dollars a 
year to be applied to such purchases. 
# The eleventh annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Asso- | 
ciation will open on May 21 and continue to July 11. The jury of 
selection consists of Frank Duveneck, Paul Jones, George Debereiner, 
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L. H. Meakin, Miss Dixie Selden, Miss Henrietta Wilson, C. J. 
Barnhorn, and C. S. Kaelin. All communications and inquiries 
for desired information should be addressed to J. H. Gest, director. 
# According toa report recently received from abroad, while foreign 
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HAPPY DAYS 
By Clarence H. White 


celebrities have been carrying off American honors and American 
orders the English and American painters have been gradually getting 
possession of the Paris salons, theirs being the larger percentage of 
works shown. The French are said to have suddenly awakened to 
this “‘national danger’’ and to have formed a new society, ‘‘La 
Société de |’Ecole Frangaise.’’ The municipal council has granted 
the society permission to hold its first exhibition next June in the 
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Cours-la-Reine, and summer visitors will have three salons to visit 
instead of two. The projected movement has many hearty supporters. 
# Pictures for the Canadian art exhibit at the World’s Fair were 
selected by the Royal Canadian Academy, which has been hold- 
ing its annual exhibition in Montreal. The fact that pictures hung 
in the annual show were to be chosen for the World's Fair art exhibit 
increased competition among artists of the Dominion. The Royal 
Canadian Academy wished to make the collection of paintings the 
choice of the art production of the Dominion, covering the last ten 
years. It is believed that Canada’s art exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition will far surpass the display made at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Any work, dated in the last ten years, was eligible. 
About one hundred pictures were selected by a committee consisting 
of Robert Hariss, C. M.G., 
president of the academy, 
Mr. Brownwell and G. A. 
Reid. 

# The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts has 
purchased from funds of 
the Temple bequest the 
following pictures from the 
annual exhibition which 
recently closed: ‘‘Still Life 
—Fish,’’ by William M. 
Chase, which it is fair to 
say is the best piece of 
still life he ever painted; 
“‘The Little Hotel,’’ by 
Joseph de Camp; ‘‘ Mother 
Love,’* by Myron Barlow; 
and ‘‘A Glimpse of the St. 
Lawrence,’ by Birge Har- 
rison (for the Gilpin collec- 
tion). 

* The American Water- 
Color Society held a busi- 
ness meeting recently, and 
announced its programme 
for the thirty-seventh an- 
nual exhibition, which is to 
be held at the American 
Art Galleries, Madison 
Square, from April 30 to 
May 15, or possibly until 
the of the month. 
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Carlton T. Chapman, No. 58 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, is the secretary of the so- 
ciety, from whom circulars may 
be obtained. The members of 
the jury are George H. McCord, 
Jules Guérin, George Wharton 
Edwards, Alexander Schilling, 
Arthur Parton, R. Swain Gifford, 
W. H. Lippincott, Percy Moran, 
J. C. Nicoll, R. M. Shurtleff, 
George H. Smillie, and Thuré de 
Thulstrup. The Hanging Com- 
mittee is composed of J. Francis 
Murphy, Frederick Dielman, and 
Walter Shirlaw. 

# Albert L. Groll’s landscape 
‘*Autumn’’ was awarded the 
Samuel T. Shaw prize of $300 by 
the vote of the members of the 
Salmagundi Club, New York, for 
the best picture in the club’s an- 
nual black-and-white exhibition. 
&# Plans for a permanent art 
gallery at Lexington, Kentucky, 
where pictures, statuary, and 
other work by the leading artists 
of the country may be shown 
and where the art treasures of 
the city may be safely stored, are ga naxicuHt HARTMANN 

on foot, the idea being to con- By Zaida Ben Yusef 

vert the old art museum in Cen- 

tral Park into a permanent one. Bernard Flexner, in a letter to the 
Park Commissioners, made the suggestion some time ago, and it 
was favorably received by the board. The plan is to convert the old 
building in the northern end of the park into a modern art museum. 
The building was used for that purpose during the old exposition, 
and is a fire-proof structure. It is now in bad repair, but can be 
renovated and made admirably adapted to the purposes with the 
outlay of only a small sum. To maintain the museum, Mr. Flexner 
proposes that an association or corporation be formed, each member 
to be taxed a certain sum each year, and this fund to be used in 
securing the use of famous paintings for exhibition purposes and for 
the usual expenses incident to such a building. 

&® During the year 1903, over 400,000 visitors passed through the 
gates of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art at Philadelphia The total 
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number of visitors to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts during the 
past year was 295,416, including 198,806 on Saturdays and Sundays 
when the museum is open free, and 31,523 paid admissions. Taking 
into consideration the difference in population, the Detroit Museum 
of Art makes fully as good a showing for the year of 1903, something 
over 140,000 persons having visited there during that period. 

# In regard to the suggestion of Charles Stewart Smith, chairman 
of the building committee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art that 
when the contemplated new wing is designed for the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, there should be provided a large gallery exclu- 
sively devoted to the display of American art, J. Carroll Beckwith 
said, recently: ‘“‘The artists hail with extreme delight the very 
admirable suggestion of Mr. Smith. Even our own educated ama- 
teurs are in many instances ignorant regarding American art produc- 
tion. Happily, the mistaken interest in a large amount of indifferent 
foreign work, which was shown in the ’70’s by our collectors, no 
longer exists. In the last century there were a few enlightened and 
patriotic amateurs, who gathered the works of Copley and Stuart, 
Church and Kensett, and these have proved the wisdom of their 
purchase by being much more valuable to-day.’” Mr. Smith’s idea 
of a gallery is somewhat upon the plan of the room in the Louvre 
devoted exclusively to masterpieces of the French school of the nine- 
teenth century. A petition to the directors of the museum is being 
circulated and is receiving hundreds of signatures asking them to set 
apart a gallery in the new wing of the building for such a permanent 
collection. It was started at the Salmagundi Club, at the dinner 
given in honor of George Inness, Jr., and will show the names of all the 
prominent artists of New York, as well as many well-known laymen. 
#® A dispatch from San Francisco, California, states that Miss Sarah 
M. Spooner has presented to the Memorial Museum in Golden Gate 
Park more than fourteen hundred objects of art, said to be valued at 
more than fifty thousand dollars. Miss Spooner, who was originally 
a resident of Philadelphia, has been living in San Francisco for the 
last nine years. Half of Miss Spooner’s collection has been seen in 
the large Eastern cities at different times. The laces and a large 
portion of the ceramics were in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. Other objects of art were in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
# The fifth annual report of the Utah Art Institute was filed with 
Governor Wells recently, by Secretary Edna Wells Sloan. The 
report deals in detail with the exhibits held by the institute and the 
trouble that arose over the awarding of the State prize of $300. 
Most of the pictures of the Alice art collection, now in the rooms of 
the Commercial Club, it is stated in the report, will be sent to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. The Art Institute has no available funds 
on hand, the receipts and disbursements for the past year having 
balanced at $1,120.70. 
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# Mediocrity, it is reported, is the dominant note of the Art Club's 
thirteenth annual exhibition of water-colors and pastels. Work 
frankly bad is, indeed, almost lacking, but of the four hundred odd 
contributions which go to the making of the display few are worth 





FLEUR-DE-LIS 
By Rudolf Eikemeyer, Jr 


more than a passing glance. Now and then one finds a bit which 
may be described as ‘‘clever,’’ while some of the older men have sent 
representative examples of their skill, but the vast majority of the 
work shown is decidedly uninteresting. The reason for this lack of 
interest it might be difficult to assign; and perhaps it would be 
expedient to say simply that this is an off year. 





THE PASSING OF JEAN LEON GEROME 


In the death of Jean Léon Géréme last January the art world of 
Paris lost one of its most conspicuous, and one would not err in say- 
ing its most celebrated, figures. For almost three score years—he 
died at the age of eighty—he was prominently before the public. He 
was certainly one among the best known half-dozen artists of France, 
if not, as some would aver, of the world. Nor was there one whose 
career was more uniformly brilliant and successful. It was in 1847 
that he made his 
début in the Salon. 
He was then only 
about twenty-three 
years old. Horace 
Vernet at that time 
was the idol of one 
school of art, the 
bourgeois. Dela- 
croix and Couture 
were worshiped by 
another school, the 
romantic. The 
masterpieces of 
these artists were 
displayed at the 
Salon of 1847, when 
Gér6me appeared 
as a new star in 
France’s galaxy of 
artists. 

And yet popu- 
lar as the painter 
became, great as 
his repute grew 
throughout the 
world, and vast as 
was his influence 
on his host of dis- 
ciples, it is unques- 
tionably true that 
Géréme is destined 
to go down to pos- 


— °° terity as a second- 
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rate master. A couple of decades ago he doubtless would have been 
accorded a higher rank. But tastes and ideals change, and the tastes 
and ideals of to-day are not those of the time when Géréme was at 





THE END OF THE SEANCE 
By Jean Léon Géréme 


the height of his fame. We have grown to love and demand a 
different type of picture than he produced—something less formal, 
less theatrical; something closer to the common life, more replete 
with feeling, more instinct with the verity that is not of mathe- 
matics. Consequently, while collectors and institutions keep and 
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THE LAST PRAYER—WOOD-CUT AFTER GEROME 
By Henry Wolf 


glory in his creations, the well-informed art public has lost much 
of its esteem, and the press notices that followed his death were 
singularly shorn of enthusiasm. 

As a matter of fact, while his work is the quintessence of refine- 
ment as regards execution, he was always pre-eminently a painter for 
the multitude. There was a heroic quality to much that he did which 
made his work popular with the masses—as well as with the art 
enthusiasts—who saw the inner strength of his figures. No better 
picture of gladiatorial struggles was given to the art world in the 
nineteenth century than Géréme’s ‘‘Gladiators Before Czsar,’’ which 
was first exhibited in 1859. Its companion picture, ‘‘ Pollice Verso,’’ 
equally striking and equally popular, was first exhibited in 1873, 
followed by the statuary reproduction of the central figures in 1878. 
Serene and confident that his art was sufficient for modeling as well 
as for coloring and drawing, Géréme a quarter century ago added to 
his triumphs by sculpturing the central figures of ‘‘Pollice Verso,”’ 
a gladiator standing over his conquered antagonist, awaiting the signal 
of the Vestal Virgins, the thumb turned down, which was, according 
to a supposition now known to be unfounded, the death-sign in the 
arena. 

The type of Géréme’s art is thus most characteristically repre- 
sented in such pictures as ‘‘The Gladiators,’’ ‘‘The Bull Fight,’’ 
‘*Czsar Dead,’’ and the ‘‘Door of the Mosque.’’ But the range of 
his versatility is likewise shown in his ‘‘Leaving the Masked Ball,’’ 
‘*Jerusalem,’’ ‘*The Call to Prayer,’’ and ‘‘Anacreon, Bacchus, and 
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BONAPARTE BEFORE THE SPHINX 
By Jean Léon Géréme 


Love.’’ The study which critics believe marked the high water 
level of his talent as a master of historical genre is his ‘‘Son Eminence 
Grise,’’ which at the sale of the collection of S. D. Warren of Boston, 
in New York, was bid in by S. P. Avery for the Boston Museum at 
$16,000. The scene shows the courtiers of Louis XVI. cringing 
before the Capuchin friar Joseph as he descends and they ascend the 
grand stairway. Others of his works are scattered through the 
private and public galleries in this country. 

Among his works may be mentioned: ‘*‘ The Death of Czsar,’’ pur- 
chased by the late John Tyler Johnson, and sold in New York as part 
of his collection in 1876; ‘‘Une Collaboration,’’ which once belonged 
to the late A. T. Stewart; ‘‘A Bashi Bazouk’’ and ‘‘The Call to 
Prayer,’’ sold also in the Johnston collection, the former for $1,200 
and the latter for $4,000; his ‘‘Casar Dead,’’ already referred to in 
the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington; ‘‘An Arab on Horseback 
and Two Boys Drinking at a Fountain,’’ which at the Latham sale 
in New York in 1878 commanded a bid of $5,500; ‘‘ Diogenes,’’ 
purchased for the Walters Gallery in Baltimore; ‘‘The Bull Fighter’’ 
and ‘‘The Guard of Louis XIV.,’’ purchased for R. T. Butler of 
New York; ‘‘Anacreon, with Bacchus and Cupid,’’ 1848, exhibited 
in the Toulouse Museum; ‘‘Russian Concert’’ and ‘‘Age of 
Augustus,’’ in the Amiens Museum; ‘‘Abyssinian Chief,’’ *‘Sheik 
at Devotions,’ in the Wolfe collection, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; ‘‘Louis XIV. and the Grande Conde,’’ in the collection of 
Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, New York; ‘‘Duel After the Mas- 
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querade,’’ in the Walter’s Gallery, Baltimore; ‘‘The Virgin,’’ the 
‘*Infant Jesus,’’ and ‘‘St. John’’; ‘‘ Bacchus and Cupid,” ‘‘A Greek 
Interior,’’ ‘‘The Frieze’ of the vase commemorative of the great 
exhibition held in London in 1851; the ‘‘Birth of Jesus Christ,’’ 
‘*Rembrandt,’’ a ‘‘ Portrait of Rachel,’’ ‘‘The Plague at Marseilles,’’ 
‘*The Death of St. Jerome,’’ ‘‘ Lioness Meeting a Jaguar,’’ and ‘‘Rex 
Tibicen.’’ To these may be added many classical and Eastern sub- 
jects, especially ‘‘Czsar and Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘The Slave Market of 
Cairo,’’ ‘‘Promenade of the Harem,’’ and pictures of Arab and 
Egyptian life too numerous to mention. 

These titles tell their own story. They are pictures that have a 
feature dear rather to the sensation-loving than the nature-loving 
public. They are epic rather than pastoral, savoring more of the 
pomp and power of man than of the beauties and mysteries of the 
world. Hence one of the prime elements of their popularity. 
Though one of the most unpretentious and companionable of men, 
there was an element of the theatrical in his art, and theatricals 
always appeal to the masses. Again, he was an Orientalist, if not 
by birth at least by predilection, and in his selection of Eastern 
themes he found another element of popularity. Unique scenes 
from other climes, great stories from history told in line and color— 
these were his stock in trade and they found an appreciative public. 





GRAND BATH AT BROUSSA 
By Jean Léon Géréme 
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-Skilful, however, as he was in his choice of subjects to catch the 
popular eye, the man’s very precision, nicety of finish, and bloodless 
calculation robbed his work of much of its force, and left it rather a 
brilliant bit of execution than a canvas to woo or move. ‘‘Géréme, 
in spite of his supreme ability in his own line, is too deliberate a 
painter,’’ said M. H. Spielmann lately, ‘‘too preoccupied with his 
subject, too cold in his admirable arrangements, and is hardly likely 
to be awarded a place among the Immortals. He had power and 
many of the higher virtues of the painter, but passion he had not; 
nor had he that quality of the great colorist which will make his name 
endure except in the second rank. His services to art were immense, 
not only as a painter who improved vastly on the teaching of 
Delaroche, but as a teacher who had a great influence over the minds 
as well as the affection of his pupils of the Beaux-Arts; not only 
controlling them as few other professors had done, but impressing 
upon them the futility of seeking to substitute a false and cheap 
impressionism for sound knowledge and cultivated power. His land- 
scape backgrounds are generally good, his animals are well studied, his 
design is excellent, his drawing unimpeachable, his manner elegant and 
dignified. For these reasons he was selected for election as an Hono- 
rary Foreign Academician of Burlington House, for his is a style of 
art that above all others is useful for academic training and example.”’ 


bers -_ _ 


THE TERRACE OF THE SERAGLIO 
By Jean Léon Gérédme 
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In accord with 
this is the judg- 
ment of another 
student of his 
work, J. W. Pat- 
tison. ‘“‘ His per- 
fection,’’ says he, 
‘‘was its own 
bane. Exactness 
was his failing. 
He sinned in 
being sinless. If 
something could 
have upset his 
balance, rolled 
him in the dust of human sympathy, what a record he might have 
left. He was sympathetic until the palette commenced to drip the 
paint. ‘Drip the paint?’—never. The floor of his studio was as 
polished as the ivory finish on the skin of his figures. He flushed 
with sympathy for his hard-working students, and made them love 
him. He was as cold as the silver statue of Phryne, the product of 
his perfected skill, when art kept him company. 

‘*The ‘Death of Czsar’ was nearly a great picture. In thought 
and story magnificent; in technique less perfectedly cold than many 
other works. His ‘Forty Centuries Look Down Upon Him’ would 
have been magnificent, had he not so disgustingly belittled it by 
painting every 
pebble in the 
desert sands and 
every crack in the 
ancient stone god 
called the Sphinx. 
The idea of a little 
Napoleon, on 
horseback, posing 
in the solitude of 
his own dignity 
and the loneliness 
of the expanse of 
all Egypt’s desert, 
the silent, solemn 
Sphinx looking 
down on his mi- 
nuteness; this 
thought was no- 





QUERENS QUEM DEVORET 
By Jean Léon Géréme 


. THE PYRRHIC DANCE 
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could dwell on all that un- 
til he had amused himself 
for a half-hour wondering 
how the artist could paint 
details so beautifully and 
with so much hard, hard, 
hard, and _ harder finish. 
His values were perfect. 
So correct were they that 
the desert laid itself out in 
far-reaching flatness until 
it outran the atmosphere. 
Doubtless the land of 
Egypt is dry. Whatever 
else, Gérdme painted it so. 

‘‘He did an immense 
amount of good to Ameri- 
can art, because of the 
severity and exactness of 
the training given number- 
less pupils. Fortunately, 
few of them follow his 
method of painting. Gé- 
rome never could paint a 
vibrating gray. In his best 
works the gray tones are 
mud. Knowing this, he 
felt obliged to introduce 
colored tiles and painted 
windows, richly variegated 
carpets, coats of green, 
pink, blue, and purple, ban- 
ners in pure pigment and 
endless fripperies and cra- 
vats. His sculpture of a 
nude figure was very cor- 
rect and refined. But when 





a military hero grew under _==jJoUEUSE DE BOULES 
his modeling tool, all be- By Jean Léon Gérome 


came involved in trappings, 
buckles, braids, and baubles, the monumental sense all smothered in 
perfections which had no possible use, except to astonish the country 
visitors.’’ 

Gér6éme was scarcely less sensitive to criticism than Whistler—he 
regarded art critics as a bane—but still he was perfectly conscious of 
his own shortcomings, and was frank to avow them. ‘‘My ‘Anac- 
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reon,’’’ he said on one occasion, ‘‘though not badly conceived, was 
very dry and badly composed; and my ‘Virgin,’ which I sent in at 
the same time, was flat and poor. With those two pictures that year 
I made a natural and a thorough and well-deserved fiasco. My chief 
faults, you see, have always been hardness and dryness. I have 
always been trying to conquer them, but down to this very day I 
have not succeeded. People say my flesh is bad and dry and unflesh- 
like. It’s quite true. I never could learn how to paint flesh prop- 
erly. That's why I’ve painted so many pictures of the nude, bath 
pictures and so on—Phryne Before her Judges,’ ‘The Moorish Bath,’ 
‘The Toilette at the Bath,’ and the rest—and each time I have hoped 
for victory; but no.’’ 

The supreme weakness of Géréme was part and parcel of his 
theory of art. This he himself clearly set forth a year or two ago in 
a magazine article, which has, since his death, been carefully analyzed 
by a writer in the New York Sun. What was his point of view? 
says this critic, and he proceeds to answer in terms the substance 
of which is worth transcription. In the eyes of a sympathetic dis- 
ciple it appears to have been sincerity. ‘‘Truth,’’ said M. André 
Castaigne, ‘‘is the one word that best sums up the essential attribute 
of his character.’’ But seeing that the precise quality of that attri- 
bute has never been settled since Pilate left the judgment hall, we 
must inquire more closely into his personal interpretation of the word 
‘*truth,’’ if we would acquire a fair idea of his character. Fortunately, 
Géréme explained it himself in terms sufficiently definite. ‘‘The fact 
is,’’ he said, ‘‘that truth is the one thing truly good and beautiful; 
and to render it effectively the surest means are those of mathematical 
accuracy.’’ In illustration of this belief he quoted the case of Rude, 
the sculptor, showing that his merit depended upon his acquaintance 
with Monge, the mathematician. It was Monge who advised Rude 
to buy a pair of compasses in order ‘‘to reproduce actual nature’”’ 
with precision; ‘‘and it was from that moment,’’ added Géréme, 
“*that Rude became the great sculptor that we know.”’ 

With this definite view of the painter’s profession, the work of 
many whom the world regards as artists was clearly irreconcilable. 
Thus Donatello was virtually declared a charlatan: ‘‘it is saddening,’’ 
wrote Géréme, ‘‘to note that the false opinions of a few incompetent 
critics have prevailed over good sense and sane criticism.’’ Michael 
Angelo set a ‘‘detestable example,’’ Rodin was incompetent, 
Daumier absurdly overrated, Millet ‘‘lacking in artistic probity,’’ 
dealing in ‘‘a style relatively easy,’’ and so forth. The only “‘seri- 
ous and durable work’’ was based on ‘‘mathematical accuracy.’ 


’ 


In a word, GérOme was a realist of the school of his master Dela- 
roche: his ‘‘realism’’ was of the kind that Delacroix defined as 
‘fantipodal to art.’’ He must have held in his mind the ideal of a 
universal] art, founded on the common vision, uncolored by the mind 
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of the observer; an art of exact imitation, without emphasis or elimi- 
nation, without feeling, without any of the inevitable compromises 
of individual vision. He conceived painting to be a mechanical pro- 
cess, a process with which the mind was unconcerned, a process to be 
pursued, if possible, by the eye and hand alone. 

His view of ‘‘serious’’ art recalls the observation of Delaroche 
when Delacroix praised some paintings of Murillo’s. Delaroche was 
willing to let him admire them, ‘‘only,’’ said he, ‘‘it is not serzous 
painting.’ In the eyes of a painter like Delacroix the ideals of a 
Géréme must necessarily seem futile and impossible. ‘‘The object 
of an artist,’’ wrote Delacroix, ‘‘is not to make an exact reproduction 
of things, for he would be stopped at once by the impossibility of 
such a feat. There are some very common effects which elude 
painting and which can only be translated by equivalents; it is the 
mind that we must address, and equivalents are sufficient for that. 
We must above all things awaken interest. In the presence of the 
most interesting aspect of nature, who shall say that it is only through 
what the eye sees that we receive pleasure? A landscape delights us 
not only by its peculiar charm, but by a thousand particulars that 
carry the imagination beyond the view itself.’’ 

Such opinions would have struck Géréme as rank heresy. ‘‘Would 
you believe it,’’ he said to one who visited his studio and marveled 
at his great collection of curiosities, ‘‘when I took it into my head 
to make this statuette of Timur-i-Leng (Tamerlane) . . . . I had 
already in my studio all the elements of his costume, his armor, and 
even the panoply of his horse. All I had to do was to arrange 
them.’’ That was all; and having arranged them, the work of art 
was achieved, as it were, automatically. So, in the main, he was 
occupied with the reproduction of objects pleasing in themselves, 
‘‘things you cannot speak ill of,’’ in the contemptuous phrase of 
Michael Angelo, painted ‘‘to deceive the outer vision.’’ Yet at 
times he made experiments in the dramatic vein and won the admi- 
ration of such writers as Hamerton, who, speaking of his *‘ Door of 
the Mosque,’’ said: ‘‘The severed heads lie at the door of the 
mosque in Cairo, and the sentinel smokes his pipe. A common 
painter would have given us bystanders with horror on their faces. 
But in this very coldness there is something fascinating and terrible. 

We are reminded again of Delacroix and his comment on Meis- 
sonier’s ‘‘Barricade’’: ‘‘It is horrible in its truth, and though one 
cannot say that it may not be exact, perhaps it lacks that something 
which transforms az odious thing to a thing of art. 1 say the same 
of his studies from nature; they are colder than his composition and 
drawn with the same pencil as Watteau would have employed in the 
delineation of his coquettes and pretty peasant figures.’’ And herein 
Delacroix found a further confirmation of what he believed to be the 
truth, namely, ‘‘that painting consists in something more than pre- 
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cision and exact delineation of the model.’’ ‘‘Many eyes,’’ he 
observes elsewhere, ‘‘are false or listless; they see things literally, 
but not the beauty that is in them.’’ A truism that needs no proof. 

In opposing Delacroix’s conception of art to that held by Gér6éme 
I have no wish 
to interfere with 
the admirations 
of those who 
choose to regard 
painting as a 
matter of literal 
imitation. Only 
I would point 
out that there is 
something illog- 
ical in the atti- 
tude of those 
who, professing 
to hold differ- 
ent opinion, con- 
tinue to speak 
of Géréme as a 
‘great artist’’ 
and a ‘‘genius.”’ 

So much has 
been written of 
Gérome’s life 
that the public is 
scarcely in need 
of biographical 
data. A résumé 
of his career, 
however, may 
fittingly close 
this article. He 
was born at 
Vesoul, Haute- 
Saéne, where his 
father followed 
the trade of goldsmith, on May 11, 1824, received a classical educa- 
tion, and took an A. B. degree when he was sixteen. The school 
course included drawing, and in this department the boy won com- 
mendation. Chance brought to Vesoul a friend of GérOme’s child- 
hood, Paul Delaroche, who urged the father to send his son to Paris. 
The father consented, and Géréme entered Delaroche’s studio. This 
was in 1841. There he remained three years, his comrades being 
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Damery, Picou, Gobert, and later, Hamon, all of whom remained his 
friends in after life. Returning from his vacation in the third year of 
his studies Géréme learned that his master was about going to Italy, 
and Géréme begged to be taken to Rome. Delaroche yielded. 
In Italy the stu- 
dent's health re- 
vived, and he 
studied hard and 
made rapid pro- 
gress. Architec- 
ture, landscape, 
figures, and an- 
imals received 
his attention by 
turns. 

On his return 
from Italy, Gé- 
rome entered the 
studio of M. 
Gleyre, who had 
succeeded Dela- 
roche. He re- 
mained there 
only three 
months, and then 
sought his for- 
mer master, who 
employed him to 
draw the outlines 
of a large picture, 
‘‘Charlemagne 
Crossing the 
Alps,’’ now at 
Versailles. It 
was the desire of 
Gérome’s family 
that he should 
compete for the = sanacra 
Prix de Rome. By Jean Léon Géréme 
Géréome_ pre- 
sented himself at the academy, where his sketches gave hima high 
rank, but his paintings of figures sent him down. It became appar- 
ent to the artist that he must study drawing and modeling from the 
nude figure. With this in mind he executed his first composition, 
‘*‘The Cock Fight.’’ Some persuasion was necessary before he 
consented to exhibit the painting. His fears proved groundless. 
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The success was great, despite the bad light in which the picture 
was hung, and astonished no one more than the painter himself. 
It now hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Encouraged by his success, Géréme at once began another work— 
‘‘Anacreon.’’ It was exhibited in the following year (1848), and 
was even more successful than its predecessor, for it won the admira- 
tion of several artists, who, gathering about him, acknowledged him 
as their master and the founder of a new school, which was after- 
ward popularly distinguished as the Neo-Greek. Hamon, Picou, 
Toulmouche, Jobbé-Duval, and others of less renown were members 
of this group. They lived and worked in common in a wooden house 
in the Rue de Fleurus, lost in lilacs and climbing roses, and which 
they called Le Chalet. 

In 1854 Gérome set out for Moscow, with his friend Got, of the 
Comédie Francaise. While on the road they changed their course 
for Constantinople by way of the Danube. M. Timbal relates in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts that Gérome’s first sketch in the East was a 
Cossack military band rehearsing a battle march. The finished 
painting was exhibited in 1855, with ‘‘The Augustan Age.’’ The 
journey through Moldavia was rather a sight-seeing than an artistic 
course of travel. Some time in 1859 Gérome presented himself at 
the“academy, but M. Hesse being preferred Géréme accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the School of Fine Arts, which he retained until 1865, 
when, a vacancy occurring at the academy, he again offered himself, 
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and was elected. He then made a long tour through Judea, Egypt, 
and Syria, and another through Arabia Petrea. On his return he 
exhibited two pictures of utterly distinct character—‘‘The Death of 
Marshal Ney’’ and ‘‘Golgotha.’’ Each was the cause of special 
annoyance to the artist. The superintendent of fine arts begged 
him to withdraw the former. Géréme refused. The government 
compromised by hanging the picture in a corner. That course did 
not prevent a storm of criticism, and there was a duel with the Prince 
of Moskowa, son of Marshal Ney. ‘‘Golgotha’’ created a sensation 
in consequence of the painter’s treatment of the subject. The 
Saviour and the thieves are not seen, but on the rocks in the Place 
of Skulls appear the shadows of three crosses with men nailed to them. 

The list of Géréme’s paintings that followed during his years of 
activity is too long to quote entire. Emile Bergerat divides them 
into three groups—antique, Oriental, and fantastic; but one gathers 
from these titles no idea of the variety of subjects which Gér6me 
treated. In those classed as fantastic the artist’s imagination has 
been allowed freer play than in the productions belonging to the other 
groups. The paintings whose subjects are borrowed from modern 
history, such as ‘‘The Royal Flute Player’’ and ‘‘Moliére and 
Corneille in Collaboration,’’ are, by M. Bergerat’s method, distin- 
guished as fantastic. The Oriental studies outnumber all the others. 
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In 1865 Géroéme revived the polychrome in statuary. His Anac- 
reon, figures of Tanagra, Pygmalion, and Galatea, a green and pink 
bust of Sarah Bernhardt, showing the shivering nervous contraction 
of the tragedienne’s teeth and chin; Bacchante, girl painting statu- 
ettes, gold equestrian statuettes of Washington, Lafayette, marble 
statue of the ‘‘Woman Playing the Grecian Game of Balls,’’ large 
bronze Napoleonic Eagle with a broken wing, executed in honor of 
the French dead, all furnish irrefutable evidence of GérOme’s genius. 
In the opinion of many his fame rests most surely on his sculpture. 

Gérome obtained a third-class medal in 1847, two second-class 
medals in 1848 and 1855, and other medals innumerable at more 
recent dates. He received the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
in November, 1855, the Order of the Red Eagle in 1869, and was 
appointed a commander in the Legion of Honor in February, 1878. 
He was either an active or honorary member of almost every promi- 
nent society of artists throughout the world, and his paintings can 
be found in every civilized land. R. W. GLESSNER. 
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One of the finest displays of Japanese and Chinese art products 
ever offered to the public will be opened at the American Art 
Galleries, 6 East Twenty-second Street, New York, on April 18, and 


will continue on free 
view till April 24. 
These works are part of 
the magnificent private 
collection of Mr. Henry 
Deakin, of Chicago, 
who is widely known 
as one of the most 
discriminating connois- 
seurs in Oriental art in 
this country. The col- 
lection in its entirety 
represents the gradual 
acquisition of over a 
quarter of a century, 
and the quality of the 
pieces attest the taste, 
the fine sense of beauty, 
and the wise selective 
judgment of the col- 
lector. Mr. Deakin 
lived for a decade or 
more in Japan. He 
became an_ enthusiast 
as regards the work of 
the native artists, and 
what is more to the 
point, perhaps, from 
the standpoint of a col- 
lector, he had access to 
the best sources of sup- 


ply of costly wares, carvings, prints, and so forth. Being himself an 
expert in such works, and having the confidence and friendly assist- 
ance of native dealers, he began in Yokohama a collection that he 
has constantly added to by judicious importations since his return 
to this country. The result is that his aggregation of treasures has 
few equals in America in private hands, or even in public institu- 
tions. The portion of the collection to be shown at the American 
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Art Galleries, for instance, is rich in rare old color prints by the 
most noted artists of Japan, six hundred or more from the total 
number owned by Mr. Deakin being selected for display. Too much 
cannot be said of these unique specimens of Japanese block printing. 
As every student 
of Oriental art 
knows, there is a 
vast difference be- 
tween the earlier 
examples of this 
work, with their 
wonderful har- 
monies of soft 
tones, and the 
later specimens in 
which, as if to 
cater to a crude 
Occidental taste, 
the Japanese art- 
ists adopted harsh 
or glaring colors. 
There are in Mr. 
Deakin’s collec- 
tion prints of all 
periods, but those 
of finer quality and 
superior value are 
predominant. 
The display will 
also comprise ex- 
ceedingly fine 
specimens of Jap- 
anese pottery by 
the old masters, 
jades and rock 
crystals; exquisite 
Chinese snuff-bot- 
tles of jade, crys- 
tal, agate, cameo, 
glass, and amber; velvets, silks, and embroideries of Oriental make; 
antique bronzes; magnificent hand-carved silver ware; ivories and 
wood-carvings; rare enamels and gems of every class that are sought 
for and prized by lovers of old Japanese and Chinese art. In addi- 
tion to these articles of virtu, the collection contains a large assort- 
ment of antique and modern jewelry utterly unlike the product of 
Occidental make, and many choice water-colors by the most eminent 
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Japanese artists, such as Ikko, Ozawa, Miyaki, Banka, and Bunsai. 
One hand-wrought silver punch-set (reproduced here from a former 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL) has probably not its equal in the 
United States; and many of the vases could not be duplicated in the 
collections in our 
public institu- 
tions. Mr. Deakin 
will probably later 
make a display of 
the balance of his 
collection. 

The sale of the 
pictures belonging 
to Edmund Bran- 
dus, recently held 
in New York, real- 
ized a total of 
$205,135. Sixty- 
seven pictures 
were sold the first 
night for a total of 
$22,790. Felix 
Ziem’s ‘‘Constan- 
tinople,’’ a paint- 
ing finer than his 
usual vein of 
Venetian subjects, 
brought the high- 
est price of the lot. 
Eugene Glaenzer 
got it for $2,660 
after a spirited 
contest. Mr. 
Glaenzer was one 
of the heaviest 
buyers of the ses- 
sion. He paid age the yo ae 

J .con Gérdéme 

$650 for Fran- 

cais’s ‘‘Lac Nemi,’’ $250 for Van Marcke’s ‘‘Apple Tree in Blos- 
som,’’ and $300 for Veyrassat’s ‘‘Rustic Life.’’ Other pictures, 
their purchasers, and the prices were: Coques’s ‘‘Artist in His 
Studio,’’ John Fenning, $400; Van Der Helst’s ‘‘Portrait,’’ John 
Stevenson, Jr., $430; Sanchez-Perrier’s ‘‘Autumn,’’ John W. Her- 
bert, $360; Raoux’s ‘‘Mlle. Dumesnil,’’ William Barbour, $550; 
Rigaud’s ‘‘Mlle.-de Nantes,’’ same buyer, $750; Cotes’s ‘‘Lady 
Ashburton,’’ L. A. Lanthier, $575; Rosa Bonheur’s ‘*Sheep,’’ 
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was $50,725. Eight of the 
Eugene Bocande at a cost of 
$14,716. He paid $3,900, 
the high price of the even- 
ing, for Constant Troyon’s 
‘“The Farm.’’ Some of the 
other important sales are: 
‘A Music Lesson,’’ Cesar 
Detti, Mr. Brocande, $500; 
‘*Marie, Duchess de la Tre- 
moinele,’’ Robert Tourni- 
eres, L. A. Lauther, $640; 
‘““The Milkmaid,’’ Jules 
Dupré, John Fenning, $600; 
**Marquis de Monte Cuculi,’’ 
Franz Pourbus, L. A. Lau- 
ther, $710; ‘‘Girl With 
Nest,’’ John Hoppner,R.A., 
R. Fulton Cutting, $760; 
‘‘The Duchess of Bucking- 
ham,’’ Daniel Mytens, W. 
C. Crawford, $540; ‘‘Battle 
of Rephidim,’’ Nicolas Pous- 
sin, John Fenning, $445; 
‘“‘James I. of England,’’ 
Franz Fourbus, R. Fulton 
Cutting, $550; ‘‘Mme. 
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Henry Smith, $350; Mi- 
gnard’s ‘‘Mlle. De La Sa- 
bliere,’’ S. M. Lefevre, agent, 
$880; Dupré’s ‘‘Country 
Scene,’’ Allen Lewissohn, 
$420; Troyon’s ‘‘ Red Cow,”’ 
E. Winter, $725; Opie’s 
“Young Girl,’’ L. A. Lan- 
thier, $375; Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘White Horse,’’ John Ste- 
venson, Jr., $500; Diaz’s 
‘‘Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
L. W. Ziegler, $1,400; and 
Perret’s ‘‘At the Farm,’’ 
John Stevenson, Jr., $925. 
The second evening’s sale 
brought proceeds nearly 
twice as large as on the 
preceding night. The total 


sixty-five pictures sold were bought by 
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d’Epinay,’’ Robert Tournieres, name not given, $440; ‘‘In the 
Fields of Barbizon,’’ Aime Perret, Emerson McMillin, $750; ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Child,’’ J. G. Cuyp, L. A. Lauther, $700; ‘‘The Bird 
Charmer in the Gardens of the Tuileries,’’ Basil Lemeunier, E. C. 
Eldridge, $640; ‘‘Amedie, Duc de Savoie,’’ Bronzino, C. W. Craw- 
ford, $440; ‘‘Encampment of a Caravan,’’ Eugene Fromentin, 
E. Winter, $760; 
“La Marquise de 
Mezieres,’’ Sa- 
bille-Guiard, 
William Barbour, 
$610; ‘‘La Revell 
de L’Amour,”’ E. 
Bisson, E. Frisch- 
off, $770; ‘‘Ven- 
ice,’’ Felix Ziem, 
Ernest Longfel- 
low, $750; ‘‘ Mad- 
emoiseile de la 
Valliere,’’ Charles 
Lebrun, L. A. Lu- 
ther, $400;‘* Ma- 
rine,’’ Jules Du- 
pré, E. Winter, 
$600; ‘‘Country 
Road,’’ Jean 
Charles Cazin, E. 
Wassermann, 
$775; “‘Lady 
Cauldwell,’’ Fran- 
cis Cotes, William 
Barbour, $680; 
““Riverand Land- prayer IN A MOSQUE 

scape,’’ Charles By Jean Léon Gérome 

Francois Dau- 

bigny, E. Winter, $550; ‘‘Mme. de la Briffe,’’ Hyacinthe Rigaud, 
L. A. Lauther, $400. The highest individual price of the last 
night was $8,400, paid by John Fenning for Diaz’s ‘‘Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’’ a picture by no means of the artist’s highest quality. 
The picture that caused the most spirited bidding was Van Loo's 
‘*Portrait of La Duchesse De Chatres,’’ which started at $200 and 
went up slowly, the contest for it lying between Samuel Untermyer 
and awoman. Mr. Untermyer finally got it for $2,225. Some of 
the more important pictures sold, their buyers, and the prices are: 
Largilliere’s ‘‘Mme. De La Housset,’’ Mrs. Barbour, $1,250; Pour- 
bous’s ‘‘Elizabeth of Austria,’’ L. A. Lanthier, $1,200; Thaulow’s 
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‘“‘Abbeville in 
Winter,’’ Joseph 
Walther, $1,000; 
Pourbous’s ‘‘Ma- 
rie de Medicis,’’ 
E. Fischoff, 
$1,800; Gérdme’s 
‘Louis XIV. in 
the Park of Ver- 
sailles,’’ George 
W. West, $3,600; 
Dupré's ‘‘Sun- 
set,"’ Ambrose 
Williams, $4,225 ; 
Fromentin’s 
“Centaurs and 
Centauresses,”’ 
John Fenning, 
$4,500; De Lar- 
gilliere’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,’’ 
George W. West, 
$4,800; Meisso- 
nier’s ‘* Waiting,”’ 
John Fenning, 
$3,400; Van 
Marcke’s ‘‘White 
and Brown Cow,’’ Edward L. Seip, $7,900; Guardi’s ‘‘Venice,’’ E. 
Fischoff, $3,200; Van Ravestenjn’s ‘‘Portrait of a Noble Lady,’’ 
George W. West, $4,200. Jacquet’s ‘‘La Pavane,’’ from the Mme. 
Humbert collection, was bought by J. Thornton for $5,425; Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘‘Lioness,’’ E. S. Nash, $2,450; Commere’s ‘‘Juliette,’’ 
L. Blanchard, $1,200; Sir Peter Lely’s ‘‘ Jeanne Lopez de Toledo,’’ 
E. S. Nash, $2,050; Thaulow’s ‘‘River Arques,’’ Louis Bamberger, 
$1,100; Jacque’s ‘‘Return of the Flock,’’ $3,500; Daubigny’s 
‘*Landscape and River,’’ L. Blanchard, $3,350; Isabey’s ‘‘ Visit to 
the Ancestors,’’ George W. West, $4,800; Bol’s ‘‘Portrait of a 
Lady,’’ George W. West, $4,400; Corot’s ‘‘Italian Mandolin 
Player,’’ R. L. Langsmith, $2,350; Ziem’s ‘*Market Place of Ven- 
ice,”’ R. L. Tripp, $2,725; Corot’s ‘‘La Colline,’’ C. W. Russell, 
$2,700; Meissonier’s ‘‘Rembrandt in His Studio,’’ E. Fischoff, 
$3,425; Corot’s ‘‘The Ruins,’’ Edward L. Seip, $1,250; Roybet’s 
‘*A Connoisseur,’’ M. A. Rathgen, $1,600; Flinck’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,’’ David S. Bond, $1,300; Diaz’s ‘‘Turkish Scene,’’ J. W. 
Lamb, $1,600; Thaulow’s ‘‘Winter in Norway,’’ $1,150; Corot’s 
**Ville D’Auray,’’ Ambrose Williams, $3,675: Diaz's ‘‘Turkish 
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Women and Children,’’ Edward L. Seip, $4,450; Perret’s ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Boat,’’ W. B. Strang, $1,850; Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘Team of 
Oxen,’’ R. L. Tripp, $2,525; Ziem’s ‘‘Venice,’’ Edward O'Reilly, 
agent, $1,400; Elizabeth Gardiner’s ‘‘ Faithful Guardian,’’ $1,610; 
and Daubigny’s ‘‘Country Road,’’ Ambrose Williams, $1,425. 

# The two nights’ sale of paintings by American artists recently 
held at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, New York, by William 
Clausen, realized a total of $18,332.50. A Dutch landscape by 
Bogert brought the highest price of any of the sixty-five canvases 
sold the first night. These represent the first installment of a total 
number of 128 oil-paintings and pastels, including works by the elder 
Inness, Blakelock, and Homer D. Martin. The Bogert landscape 
was sold for $525 to Charles Patterson, who frequently appears as a 
purchaser of paintings and art objects for the collection of George 
A. Hearn. Of the two Inness paintings sold, one, a characteristic 
‘*Twilight,’’ was bought for $400 by Dr. T. Buckley; the other, an 
evening scene near Montclair, was sold for $270 to S. A. Cunning- 
ham. Among the sales were the following: ‘‘Hills Near West- 
chester,’’ Homer 
D. Martin, Charles 
Conway, $400; 
“On the French 
Coast,’’ Homer 
D. Martin, Joseph 
B. Bloomingdale, 
$190; ‘‘Moon- 
light,’’ Ralph A. 
Blakelock, T. A. 
Cunningham, 
$170; ‘‘Sym- 
phony,”’ Ralph A. 
Blakelock, F. J. 
Ahrend, $150; 
‘*Wood Interior,’’ 
Ralph A. Blake- 
lock, J. V. Selig- 
man,$115; ‘‘Grand 
Canal, Venice,’’ 
W. Gedney Bunce, 
Joseph B. Bloom- 
ingdale, $200; 
‘*Summer Time,’”’ 
Arthur Parton, W. 
Sternberg, $140; 
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Parton, Louis E. Pierson, $100; ‘‘The Trout Stream,’’ Arthur 
Parton, G. W. Sickles, $120; ‘‘On the Passaic,’’ Julian Rix, Hugh 
Hamilton, $330; ‘‘Near Greenwood Lake,’’ Julian Rix, Dr. T. 
Buckley, $160; ‘‘A Modern Cinderella,’’ William Hart, T. Hurd, 
$200; ‘‘Passing Storm,’’ Bruce Crane, Albert O. Cheney, $235; 
‘On the River Scheldt,’’ George H. McCord, F. J. Ahrend, $155; 
‘Sunset on the Hudson,’’ 
George H. McCord, J. D. Sul- 
livan, $105; ‘‘Sunset,’’ George 
H. McCord, W. B. Strang, 
$125; ‘‘ Early Autumn,’’ Louis 
Paul Dessar, J. C. Boland, 
$150; *‘Near Westhampton,”’ 
Frederick W. Kost, C. E. 
West, $180; ‘‘ Pelham 
Marshes,’’ Edward Gay, J. F. 
Ahrend, $140. At the final 
session of the sale $10,970 was 
realized for sixty-six canvases. 
Homer D. Martin's ‘‘ Drifting 
Mist’’ was the picture that was 
considered the most valuable 
from the viewpoint of cost by 
the bidders, T. E. H. Curtis of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, paying 
$1,060 for it. Mrs. Harriet 
A. Curtis bought nine pictures: 
Robert C. Minor’s *‘ Twilight’”’ 
for $315, W. L. Sonntag’s 
‘*Peekskill Valley’’ for $90, 
Homer D. Martin’s ‘‘On Lake 
Ontario’ for $195, Wyant’s 
‘*Landscape’’ for $165, Blake- 
ast lock’s ‘‘Evening’’ for $175, 

Inness's ‘‘Golden Sunset’’ for 
$585, Julian Rix’s ‘‘Near Pompton” for $800, Rehn’s ‘‘Surging 
Sea’’ for $160, and Bogert’s ‘‘Moonlight’’ for $600. The Whistler 
‘*Study for a Portrait’’ went for $200, and a brilliant marine by 
George H. McCord that was added to the collection was sold for 
$165. Arthur Dawson’s ‘‘Wood Interior’’ brought $200; J. Francis 
Murphy’s ‘‘ Passing Storm,’’ $230; Blakelock’s ‘‘Golden Autumn,”’ 
$190; Bruce Crane’s ‘‘Last Leaves,’’ $265, W. H. Arnold the 
buyer. L. P. Peck paid $590 for J. Francis Murphy’s ‘‘ ; 





Autumn’”’; 
P. L. Morris, $300 for Bogert’s ‘‘ Approach of Evening’’; F. Seward, 
$350 for Carlton Wiggins’s ‘‘In the Pasture’; and Louis Katz, $105 
for L. P. Dessar’s ‘‘Crescent Moon.”’ 
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& Seventy-five modern paintings by American and foreign artists 
were sold at auction recently at the salesroom of the Knickerbocker 
Art Galleries in New York, C. E. Smith, the auctioneer. Some of 





PUNCH-SET IN REPOUSSE SILVER WORK 
By F. Konoike 
See Deakin Exhibition 


the pictures were from the collection of the late N. L. Carpenter, 
and others from the private collection of Signor Donatus Bongiorno, 
who is about to return to Italy. The bidders were few, and the 
prices of the pictures low, the highest being $130, which was 
paid by E. E. Leonard for the ‘‘Flower Market in Colonial Times,’’ 
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by Percy Moran. The “next highest prices were $75 and $70, 
brought by two of Carl Kahler’s landscapes. The rest of the pic- 
tures brought from $6 to $55. The total amount realized was 
$2,461.50. 
# Two old masterpieces, a Corot and a Diaz, were recently sold by 
New York dealers to Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, brother of the 
secretary of war. The price was $110,000, and the sale represents 
one of the most important art transactions of recent years in this 
country. The pictures are Corot’s ‘‘Le Soir,’’ for $75,000, and a 
remarkable example of Diaz, ‘‘Autumn Forest of Fontainebleau’’ for 
$35,000. The canvases are nearly of a size, measuring about 34 by 
44 inches, and are in excellent condition. 
# Satisfactory prices in the main were realized at the recent sale of 
the collection of modern oil-paintings in the Fifth Avenue Art Galler- 
ies, when there was realized a total of $27,317.50 for one hundred and 
1“ pictures. The highest price paid was $1, 150 by J. Pendleton, for 
J. L. Géréme’s ‘‘A Tiger Hunting on the Coast of Africa.’ Edward 
Crawford paid $1,000 for an ‘‘Ideal Head,’’ by Adolphe Piot and 
700 for Berne-Bellecour’s ‘‘Cavalry Scouts,’’ an unnamed buyer 
oti Henry Mosler’s large canvas, ‘‘Breton Peasants Extending 
Hospitality,’’ for $1,000. Some of the other prices realized were: 
$425 for Francis Cote’s ‘‘Lady Caudwell’’; $300 for L. G. Pelous’s 
‘‘Early Morning Finisterre’’; $300 for ‘‘Cattle and Landscape,’’ by 
Mauve; $350 for “‘The Open Sea,’’ by E. James; $460 for Laugee’s 
‘‘The Gleaner’s Rest’’; $800 for Dupré’s ‘*‘ Homeward Bound,’’ and 
the same figure for. Richet’s ‘‘Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ Pasini’s 
‘*Tunisians on the March’’ brought $525, and Monchablon’s ‘‘Champs 
Prés Chatillon’’ $800. Frank M. Boggs’s ‘‘East River, New York,”’ 
went for the low price of $170. 
# A remarkable collection of works of art, consisting of 240 valuable 
snuff-boxes, most of them of gold set with various kinds of precious 
stones, miniatures, old watches, and other articles, belonging to the 
late C. H. T. Hawkins, London, was sold at Christie’s auction rooms 
recently. Mr. Hawkins was looked upon as a rather eccentric man. 
He was possessed of great wealth, and it is believed, spent about 
£10,000 ($50,000) a year on art objects alone. So much interest 
did he take in his collection that during his last illness, even almost 
up to the day of his death, he had many of his treasures brought to 
his bedroom to look at. 
* At the recent sale of the Henneberg Gallery at Munich the 
‘*Ghetto,’ " by Ludwig Knaus, brought $8,500; the ‘‘Piazza d’Erbe 
in Verona,’’ by Menzel, $16,750; ‘‘Night,”’ by Bocklin, $6,500; and 
‘*Ruined Castle by the Sea,’’ by Bocklin, the same amount; ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ by Franz Stuck, brought $2,375, it is said. All were bought 
for private galleries in Germany. 











REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


‘*Wood-Carving, Design and Workmanship,’’ by George Jack, 
the third of D. Appleton & Co.’s Artistic Crafts Series of Technical 
Handbooks, is fully equal to the preceding two in interest and prac- 
tical suggestion. The work is not designed for general reading, but 
is studiously cast on such lines as may be of most value to students 
and workmen. Every phase and branch of wood-carving is consid- 
ered—design, tools, woods, application, etc. All the theoretical 
opinions set forth in the volume are the outcome of many years of 
patient sifting and balancing of delicate questions, and these have 
with the author long since passed out of the category of mere opin- 
ions into that of settled convictions. 

Hence there is no place in the book for fads or vagaries, and com- 

paratively little space is wasted on questions of technique, since these 
are matters which concern and depend largely upon the individual 
workers themselves. The book contains some of the best suggestions 
as to architectural ornamentation under modern circumstances yet 
advanced. An enormous impetus has been given in this country to 
the appropriate adornment of buildings, and the author rightly con- 
tends that architects cannot go on forever plastering buildings over 
with trade copies of ancient artistic thinking, but must incorporate 
their own thoughts. 
# The third volume of ‘‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engrav- 
ers,’’ recently issued by the Macmillan Company, carries the work 
though the letter M. The book is characterized by the same sterling 
qualities that mark the two preceding volumes—the articles are writ- 
ten with care and discrimination, important biographies have been 
added, and sketches that appeared in former issues of the work have 
been corrected, paper and typography are excellent, and the hundred 
plates with which the book is illuminated are well selected. In all, 
over two hundred and fifty new biographies have been added, and 
upwards of seven hundred corrections and emendations have been 
made. 

It would be impracticable here to give a list of the important 
artists who now for the first time are listed in the work, or a sugges- 
tion of the many changes and corrections that have been made. 
Suffice it to say that the publishers have spared no pains to make the 
work as comprehensive and authoritative as possible, and while occa- 
sional flaws might be picked, it would be little less than cavil to 
quarrel with the editor, whose conscientiousness of purpose and 
thoroughness of research are manifest. The dictionary in its present 
form virtually supplants all previous works of the same character, 
and is as full and trustworthy as could reasonably be expected. 

# ‘‘How to Know Oriental Rugs,’’ by Mary Beach Langton, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is a handy and valuable monograph on 
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a subject in which the American public manifests a growing interest. 
There has been no dearth of books on Oriental rugs, since the Royal 
Austrian Museum published its monumental work in 1892; but most 
of these volumes, owing to the elaborate and expensive way in which 
they have been issued, have been limited by their cost to public 
institutions and to wealthy individual purchasers. The book here 
under consideration is designed to meet the needs of people who 
cannot afford the luxury of the costly works that have been issued. 
It tells in an entertaining and informing way the whole story of 
Oriental rugs, and is satisfactorily illustrated with black-and-white 
and colored reproductions. The author manifests an intimate knowl- 
edge of her subject, and the reader will find in the attractively gotten 
up book virtually everything that is to be found in the previous 
literature on the subject. 

# Arthur Jerome Eddy’s ‘‘ Recollections and Impressions of James 
A. McNeill Whistler,’’ published by J. B. Lippincott Company, is 
avowedly the work of an enthusiastic admirer of the eccentric artist. 
It is not a carefully digested book, but rather a hastily thrown together 
collection of anecdotes and appreciations, partly personal and partly 
gleaned from various sources. It bears the earmarks of the collector 
of clippings and of the lecturer. Perhaps for this very reason the 
scrappy information given is more delightful reading than though 
the author had taken the time and trouble to systematize his thought 
and present it in logical form. There is a gossipy flavor throughout 
the volume that is decidedly charming, and with all due allowance 
for the hero-worshiper, the successive chapters are well calculated to 
instil something of the author’s own enthusiasm. 

& Frances C. Weale in ‘‘Hubert and John Van Eyck,’’ published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., has given perhaps as full and as authori- 
tative an account of these artists as has appeared in monograph form. 
As in the case of many another of the early masters, the life-story 
of these brothers is shrouded in darkness—they were great artists 
known now mainly by their works. Such scraps of biography as 
were obtainable the author gives, and their works she describes will 
well-considered appreciation. The book is handy in form and amply 
illustrated. 


MIE 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’’ Vol. III. 
Edited by George C. Williamson. The Macmillan Co. $6 net. 

‘*Dollars and Democracy.’’ By Sir Philip Burne-Jones. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

‘‘Hoéw to Know Oriental Rugs.’’ By Mary Beach Langton. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2 net. 














